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Social Security in Review 


assistance rose slightly in Feb- 

ruary to a total of $230 million, 
chiefly because of further increases 
in caseloads and small rises in aver- 
age payments for all types of assist- 
ance except old-age assistance. The 
number of persons receiving old-age 
assistance was 4,500 or 0.2 percent 
less in February than in January; 
total payments dropped $894,000 or 
0.7 percent. General assistance had 
the largest proportionate rises both 
in caseloads (2.5 percent) and in total 
payments (2.7 percent). 

Among the States the old-age as- 
sistance caseloads changed, percent- 
agewise, within a narrow range. 
Forty of the 53 States reported de- 
creases. In the other three special 
types of assistance, most of the States 
reported increases in caseloads; the 
ranges were somewhat wider than in 
old-age assistance. Caseload changes 
were relatively substantial in general 
assistance, but they were confined pri- 
marily to the smaller agencies. Of 
the 49 States reporting changes in 
general assistance caseloads, 16 had 
increases of more than 5 percent. 
The sharpest increases were in Ar- 
kansas (30 percent) and in Montana 
(49 percent). At the other extreme, 
Alaska reported the largest de- 
crease—14 percent. 

Small changes in average pay- 
ments for the Nation are frequently 
a reflection of a substantial change 
in only one or two States. In old-age 
assistance, for example, although av- 
erage payments rose in 42 States, a 
decrease of $19 in the average pay- 
ment in Colorado—amounting to a 
drop of more than $1 million in State 
expenditures—was responsible for the 
decline in total expenditures for the 


LT assist expenditures for public 











country as a whole. Payments in 
Colorado were based on a maximum 
of $90 in February; the maximum in 
effect for January had been $109. 
Among the other States, only Minne- 
sota and North Dakota had changes 
(both increases) in average pay- 
ments for old-age assistance that ex- 
ceeded $1. Higher vendor payments 
for medical care accounted for the 
rises in these States. Vendor pay- 
ments for medical care also explained 
most of the larger changes in the 
other three special types of public 
assistance. 

In Virginia the average payment 
to families receiving aid to dependent 
children has dropped $1.81 since De- 
cember 1954 as the result of a policy 
designed to save funds. Effective in 
January the State agency stopped re- 


imbursing localities for any amount 
paid to families that exceeded the 
Federal maximums. All payments 
greater than these maximums will 
come entirely out of local funds. 
Decreases and increases in average 
payments for general assistance were 
both substantial. By far the largest 
decrease ($18.56 per case) occurred 
in Oregon, where the State, to con- 
serve funds, made smaller allowances 
for food, limited the number of pay- 
ments for rent, and provided clothing 
on a restricted basis. These policies 
were applicable for most of the coun- 
ties in Oregon. Alaska reported the 
greatest increase in average payment 
($12.38 per case). Because of the 
sizable drop in the number of cases, 
however, the increase in total pay- 
ments amounted to less than $700. 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands) ._-------- 
Amount (in millions) _.._.__------ 
Average old-age benefit__.__._--_- 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 


Old-age assistance. _.....-...---. 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


ad We tie Wc otc... 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled_-_-_- 
General assistance (caseS) ....--- 


Average payments: 


Old-age assistance............_- 
Aid to dependent children (per family) ..----- 
Y  § & f =e RR ree aes 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled_-_-_- 
General assistance (per case) -.._- 


Unemployment insurance: 


Initial claims (in thousands) .-...-- 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) __--- 
Benefits paid (in millions) _.....--- 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment- 


February January February 
1955 1 


955 1954 
cannes 7,086 6,967 6,129 
ompentetnataniiins $353 $345 $262 
sr ciensinen ennai $59.92 $59.44 $51.40 
atiwintitiiiniens 2,554 2,558 2,578 
ntetienain 2,226 2,198 1,996 
steeds 103 103 106 
227 226 200 
onhinmaduady 380 370 312 
smanetiiniameiiaeia $56.71 $51.97 $51.25 
86.12 85.73 84.59 
sttataiahimaiintabith 56.63 56.50 55.73 
54.60 54.37 53.49 
eciqneiattmsetishsisiote 56.70 56.57 50.81 
nian 1,027 1,490 1,340 
1,672 1,668 1,864 
wnamanninaas $163 $171 $179 
$25.06 $25.12 $24.74 





@ The old-age and survivors in- 
surance program at the end of Febru- 
ary was paying monthly benefits 
amounting to $353.2 million to almost 
7.1 million persons. The number of 
beneficiaries increased during the 
month by 1.7 percent—a gain that 
amounts to about 118,600 and is 53 
percent greater than that in Feb- 
ruary 1954. The rise reflects both the 
seasonal increase in monthly benefit 
awards and the liberalization in the 
retirement test under the 1954 
amendments. These liberalizing pro- 
visions, which became effective in 
January 1955, changed the earnings 
test for wage earners from a monthly 
to an annual basis, raised to $1,200 
the amount that beneficiaries can 
earn in a year before any benefits are 
withheld, and lowered from 75 to 72 
the age at which beneficiaries can re- 
ceive benefits regardless of the 
amount of their earnings. Because 
of this liberalization in the retirement 
test, monthly payments were resumed 
to many beneficiaries whose benefits 
had been suspended, and benefits 
were awarded and paid to many per- 
sons who otherwise could not have 
received them. 

Retired workers and their depend- 
ents—aged wives, dependent hus- 
bands, wives under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and young 
children—exceeded 5 million for the 
first time in February and made up 
almost 72 percent of all beneficiaries. 
Their monthly benefits, which totaled 
$270.1 million, represented almost 77 
percent of all monthly benefits paid 


under the program for February. At 
the end of 1949, 10 years after 
monthly benefits were first payable, 
there were 1.7 million retired workers 
and their dependents who were ben- 
eficiaries. In the following 5 years 
the number of such beneficiaries 
almost tripled. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
February to about 141,600 persons, 
about 40,600 more than in January. 
All types of benefits except parent’s 
benefits shared in the _ increase. 
Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$7.5 million were awarded in February 
to 40,200 persons; the average lump- 
sum payment per deceased worker 
was $193.02. 

Monthly benefits were being with- 
held from almost 346,000 beneficiaries 
entitled to old-age, wife’s, husband's, 
widow’s, widower’s, mother’s, or par- 
ent’s benefits at the end of 1954—the 
latest date for which information on 
the reason for withholding benefits is 
available. The reason for 71 percent 
of the suspensions was the employ- 
ment of the beneficiaries (under age 
75) for wages of more than $75 a 
month. Wife’s or husband’s benefits 
withheld because of the employment 
of the old-age beneficiary represented 
12 percent of the suspensions, while 
11 percent were accounted for by the 
self-employment of the beneficiary or 
of the old-age beneficiary on whose 
earnings the wife’s or husband’s 
benefits are based. 

At the end of 1954, beneficiaries 
whose benefits were withheld—ex- 
cluding child beneficiaries, for whom 





data on withheld benefits are not 
available—represented 5.7 percent of 
all such beneficiaries entitled to bene- 
fits. This is the lowest percentage 
since monthly benefits were first pay- 
able and is about 1.1 percent less than 
that a year earlier. The liberalization 
in the retirement test has accelerated 
the decline in the percentage that 
persons with benefits withheld are of 
all beneficiaries entitled to benefits; 
by the end of February, the benefits 
of 290,000 beneficiaries were being 
withheld—about 4.7 percent of all 
who were entitled to benefits. 


@ Fewer initial claims for benefits 
under the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs were filed in February 
than in any other month since 
October 1953. The total of slightly 
more than 1 million was 31.1 percent 
less than that in January. State in- 
sured unemployment in an average 
week was also less in February than 
in January, but the decline was less 
sharp—4.2 percent. While the drop 
in both initial claims and insured 
unemployment was largely seasonal, 
improved business activity in varied 
industries helped reduce claims loads. 

Unemployed workers who received 
benefit payments in an average week 
in February numbered 1.7 million, 
about the same as in January. The 
average weekly payment for total un- 
employment dropped 6 cents, to 
$25.06, and total benefits paid under 
the programs amounted to $163 mil- 
lion or about $8 million less than in 
January. 





Civilian labor force,'? total (in thousands) ._......__.__-_-__----_------- 63, 321 


ER tte ee tp Se 
I cc oes chsineeerincties en enapenicctee 
Personal income ** (in billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), total_ 
Employees’ income___.-..-..--_---- 
Proprietors’ and rental income____-_- 


February January February 
1955 1955 1955 1954 1953 


Personal interest income and dividends___....._...-.-.-.__-__--___-_- 


Social insurance and related payments____..__..__.--.-__-__----_--__ 


Other income payments____.-___--_ 
Consumer price index**______________ 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed am 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


* Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Com- 


Calendar year 


63,497 63,725 64,468 63,815 


59,938 60,150 60,055 61,238 62,213 
3,383 3,347 3,670 3,230 1,602 
$292.4 $291.4 $283.0 $286.5 $286.1 
200.8 200.2 194.7 197.2 200.0 


Frebinbin safarl cosa enn etre aR A A Sn Pee 49.9 49.5 50.0 48.7 49.0 
24.7 24.7 23.0 24.3 22.8 
Aen ap aera ato ho ar aS a a al 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.4 
11.9 11.9 10.2 10. 2 9.2 
ir ansinasun ah tueipduibianieaamiaeehiaaaasdgep amanda dddiasenanaees 2.7 2.7 2.8 3.8 2.9 
Pe ee ee eh eT 114.3 114.3 115.0 114.8 114.4 
merce. Components differ from those published by the Department 
road. since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the Bulletin, 

September 1954, page 34, table 1. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Why Do Beneficiaries Retire? 
Who Among Them Return to Work? 


by Marcaret L. STECKER* 


Studies made in the 1940's indicated that most retired workers 
who are beneficiaries under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program do not leave their jobs because they want to; if their 
health permits and there is a market for their services, they 


would rather continue in gainful employment. 


The 1951 


national survey included additional information about the 
retirement of old-age insurance beneficiaries and their reem- 
ployment that tends to support these findings. 


HE principal reason for retire- 
ment’ given by former workers 
who receive old-age insurance 
benefits is inability to continue in em- 
ployment because of sickness, acci- 
dent, the infirmities of age, and other 
incapacities. Practically half say 
that they left their jobs of their own 
accord because they were no longer 
able to work or that their jobs were 
terminated by the employer because 
he thought they were no longer able 
to perform the tasks expected of them. 
A fifth of all the men and women 
who were paid their first benefits be- 
tween January 1940 and September 
1950 later worked regularly full time 
for 6 or more consecutive months, and 
when interviewed at the end of 1951 
a tenth were still working full time. 
Two in 5 beneficiaries reported that 
during the 12 months preceding the 
interview they had been employed at 
some kind of job for longer or shorter 
periods or that, though unemployed, 
they were able to work and wanted a 
job. 


*Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

1“Retirement” as used in this article 
means termination of last covered em- 
ployment before payment of first old- 
age insurance benefit. For the great 
majority of beneficiaries, termination of 
last covered employment before first 
benefit payment indicates that their 
working days are over. They are retired 
not only in the sense of not earning in 
covered employment more than the max- 
imum amount permitted while drawing 
benefits under the Social Security Act but 
are, in fact, out of the labor force for 
good. For most of them the month of 
the first benefit payment and the month 
of entitlement are the same; therefore, 
“entitlement” is sometimes used here 
interchangeably with “payment of first 
benefit.” 


Bulletin, May 1955 


The reasons men and women stop 
working in covered employment and 
become old-age beneficiaries, and the 
bearing these reasons for retirement 
have on their reemployment, are of 
more than passing interest. The 
growing number of older persons in 
the population and the increasing 
public concern about their prob- 
lems—personal, social, economic— 
call for facts on which to base policies 
and build programs to meet their par- 
ticular needs. Information about the 
availability of retired workers for em- 
ployment is important not only to 
those who think in terms of the in- 
dividual’s welfare but also to the in- 
dustries that might use the services 
of the aged. 

A study of the reasons elderly men 
and women had left their last covered 
employment before their entitlement 
to old-age benefits and the nature 
and extent of their postretirement 
employment was part of the national 
survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in 
1951. At the end of that year em- 
ployees of the Bureau interviewed in 
their homes more than 15,000 retired 
workers * who were old-age benefici- 


2? The sample also included 2,553 widows 
aged 65 and over who, added to the 15,108 
retired workers entitled to old-age bene- 
fits on their own wage records, made up 
the total of 17,661 old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries in the 1951 na- 
tional survey of beneficiary resources. 
For a description of the survey and of the 
characteristics of the beneficiaries, as 
well as other findings of the study, see 
the Bulletin, August 1952, June and Au- 
gust 1953, and April and August 1954. 
Reports on earlier local surveys made 
between 1941 and 1949 have also been 
published in the Bulletin. 


aries. These men and women—living 
in every State of the Union and repre- 
senting entitlements in every year 
between January 1940 and September 
1950, every type of employment 
covered by the Social Security Act 
before January 1951, and at every 
economic level—are a fair cross sec- 
tion of persons aged 65 and over who 
had previously been employed in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

The interviewers recorded the rea- 
sons the beneficiaries gave for job 
terminations and their answers to 
specific questions about their subse- 
quent reemployment. The reasons 
for termination have been grouped 
for this analysis according to whether 
the beneficiary himself decided to 
stop working (quit job) or his em- 
ployer initiated his job termination 
(lost job). Postretirement employ- 
ment has been analyzed to show how 
many beneficiaries who had left their 
preretirement covered jobs for spec- 
ified reasons worked full time there- 
after and how many worked at all 
during the survey year.’ Particular 
attention has been devoted to the con- 
nection, if any, between the reasons 
they gave for their retirement and 
their reemployment, estimates of 
their current work capacities, and 
attitudes toward employment. 

In September 1950 all restrictions 
were removed from the amount of 
covered earnings that employed in- 
dividuals aged 75 and over could have 
while drawing old-age benefits. At 
the same time the covered wages that 
beneficiaries under age 75 could have 
without benefit suspension were 
raised from $14.99 to $50 a month.‘ 


*The survey year was a period of 12 
consecutive calendar months ended in 
October, November, or December 1951, or 
in January 1952, depending on the date 
of the interview. 

*Beginning in January 1951, when 
most nonfarm self-employment became 
covered under the 1950 amendments, an- 
nual earnings of $600 were permitted 
without benefit suspension for self- 
employed persons under age 75. 








As a result, about 2 percent of all 
the retired men and women workers 
in the 1951 survey were paid benefits 
without termination of their covered 
employment. They are included in 
table 1, but most of this article re- 
lates to beneficiaries who had ac- 
tually left covered jobs before being 
paid their first benefits, although 
some earned more than $50 in 1 or 
more months during the survey year 
and had corresponding benefit sus- 
pensions.” 


Reasons for Retirement 


The findings of the 1951 survey of 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries confirm. the conclusion of 
earlier studies that relatively few re- 
tired workers quit their jobs while 
they are in good health, because they 
want to. Only 1 in 25 told the inter- 
viewer that he had stopped working 
to have more leisure or because he 
thought he had worked long enough 
(table 1). 

Some beneficiaries who said they 
had quit because they were no longer 
able to work (41 percent of the men, 
46 percent of the women had suf- 
fered an acute illness or accident, 
others were chronically disabled, and 
still others were neither ill nor dis- 
abled but had found their work too 
hard or their strength unequal to the 
demands on it; they were tired and 
had stopped forarest. An additional 
7 percent of the men and 4 percent 
of the women had been dropped by 
the employer because he thought 
them no longer able to work. 

Next to health conditions the rea- 
son for retiring most frequently re- 
ported by beneficiaries was that their 
jobs had been discontinued by the 
employer—for example, there was a 
reduction in force, the work was re- 
organized, or the employer went out 
of business or moved to another lo- 
cality. One in 5 men and women was 
in this group whose jobs had been 


5In most of the earlier Bulletin articles 
reporting findings of the 1951 national 
survey, only beneficiaries with no benefit 
suspensions during the survey year were 
considered. Retired workers with no 
benefit suspensions constituted 89 per- 
cent of all the retired workers in the 
survey. Thus the figures for all bene- 
ficiaries—those with and without benefit 
suspensions—are weighted heavily by 
those with no benefit suspensions. 


discontinued. Discontinuance of the 
job is a normal cause of labor turn- 
over for workers of any age. Other 
normal causes of labor turnover are 
dismissal by the employer for reasons 
other than impaired work capacity (6 
percent of the men and 5 percent of 
the women had lost their jobs for 
these “other reasons’), quitting to 
take or look for another job (4 per- 
cent of the men, 3 percent of the 
women), and quitting for a variety of 
other reasons (6 percent of the men 
and 11 percent of the women had left 
of their own accord because of home 
responsibilities, various circum- 
stances associated with their work, 
and so forth). 

Finally there were the beneficiaries 
(11 percent of the men, 6 percent of 
the women) dismissed because they 
had reached the company retirement 
age. Not all of this group were re- 
ceiving company or union pensions. 


Sex of Beneficiaries 


Relatively more women than men 
had quit their jobs, largely because 
more women than men had stopped 
working for reasons of health or other 
incapacity or had retired voluntarily 
for so-cailed “other” reasons. The 
“other” reasons for which the women 
had quit more frequently than the 
men were connected with home re- 
sponsibilities: to give full-time care 
to a sick relative (husband, sister, 
father), to keep house for a son or 
daughter, to look after a grandchild, 
or to perform similar duties. About 
the same proportion of men and 
women had lost their jobs because 
the jobs were discontinued, but per- 
centagewise only half as many women 
as men had been dismissed because 
they had reached the company re- 
tirement age. 

While both the retired men and the 
retired women had, of course, worked 
in covered employment, their occupa- 
tions in general had been different. 
The men were more apt than the 
women to have been craftsmen or la- 
borers, and the women were more apt 
to have been light factory operatives 
or sales, clerical, and service workers. 
These differences between the occu- 
pations of the men and women may 
be reflected in differences in the type 
of business organizations for which 


they worked, in the degree of strength 
of their labor organizations, and in 
other factors that have a bearing on 
company personnel policies, pro- 
grams, and practices. Thus the fact 
that relatively more men than women 
had been dismissed because of age 
may be due, in part at least, to their 
more extensive employment by com- 
panies that have compulsory retire- 
ment ages. Occupational differences 
may also partly explain the fact 
that, relatively, a few more men than 
women had been dismissed by the 
employer for work incapacity. 


Eligibility Status 

Under the 1939 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, workers reach- 
ing age 65 in September 1950 (the 
third quarter of the year) required 
27 quarters of coverage’ to be fully 
insured and qualify for old-age ben- 
efits. Workers reaching age 75 in 
that month required 7 quarters of 
coverage; between the ages of 65 and 
75 workers required 7-26 quarters of 
coverage, while those aged 76 and 
over in September 1950 required only 
6 quarters. Under the 1950 amend- 
ments all workers aged 65 and over 
became fully insured in September 
1950 if they had 6 quarters of cover- 
age.’ 

Consequently many workers who 
previously had had insufficient cov- 
ered employment to qualify for ben- 
efits then became entitled. Their 
sixth quarter of coverage might have 
been acquired in any calendar quar- 
ter since April 1, 1938. Some of them 
had worked in noncovered employ- 
ment after the termination of their 
covered employment; some had been 
out of the labor force a long time. 
They were the disabled whose covered 
employment had been prematurely 
terminated, the in-and-outs, the war 
workers, the individuals who had had 





*A “quarter of coverage” is any calen- 
dar quarter after January 1, 1937, in 
which a worker was paid $50 or more in 
covered employment. The quarters of 
coverage required are not necessarily 
consecutive. 

*The 6-quarters-of-coverage provision 
remained in effect until July 1, 1954. 

*Under the 1939 amendments persons 
aged 65 and over in the first half of 1940 
were fully insured with only 6 quarters 
of coverage. Persons attaining age 65 
thereafter needed an additional quarter 
of coverage for each 2 elapsed quarters. 
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Table 1.—Percentage distribution of retired workers at end of survey year 1951 by reason for termination of last 
covered employment before first benefit payment, by benefit status during year and eligibility status 





All beneficiaries 


Beneficiaries with one or 


Beneficiaries with no benefit | 
more benefit suspensions 
































































































































suspensions 
Reason for termination of employment 
| ; 1939 eli- | 1950 eli- ! 1939 eli- | 1950 eli- " 1939 eli- | 1950 eli- 
Total gibles ! gibles 2 Total gibles ! gibles?2 | Total gibles ! gibles 2 
Retired men workers } | | 
EE Se Eee ee ae ea ee 12, 283 10, 840 1, 443 10, 801 9, 491 1, 310 1, 482 | 1, 349 133 
Total percent__._._..- =i talenablichsona peeled dniecenebentenbohoiadie 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0/ 100.0] 100.0] — 100.0 
Employment not terminated ‘___-_- ae Pa 2 Pa Ry 1.6 1.4 3.3 1.8 1.6 | 3.4 . | eer 2.3 
ee ee 1.4 | 12 2.2 15 1.4 "SS Coad wae 4 
Earned no more than permitted vO Ee eS Ra re ae eS 2 1.1 3] 2 1.0 Ft oe | 2.3 
ES SUI «ci nnccasacduteanndantntitemnanbndadinet 98. 4 | 98. 6 96. 7 98. 2 98. 4 96. 6 99.8 | 100. 0 | 7.7 
Sen ee BOFS.T rae Sin nea aad 54.3 | 54.3 54.3 55.9 56. 0 55. 1 43.0 42.6 | 46.6 
LESS, ODETTE PETA OTE Te 40.8; 40.9; 40.0) 432] 434 42.1 23.3| 23.7] 19.5 
Retired voluntarily in good health ¢...........--..-.2222222 2 3.8 | 4.11} 1.6 3.9 4.3 1.5 2.9 | 3.0 2.3 
For other kind of a" SS ee) PE Pee ie RE 4.0 | 3.7 | 6.4 3.5 3.3 5. 4 | 7.4 | 6.6 | 15.8 
Other 8 vee aR Cee PE ST NE. 5.7 | 5.6 6.4 5.2 | 5.1 6.1 9.3 | 9.3 | 9.0 
dba nsesk actiancntieinnntaiiabtnbiiedal ie asia 44.0} 44.2 42.3 42.3| 424| 41.4 56. 8 57.3 | 51.1 
RE a a ee ee ae eee eee 20.5 19.5 28. 5 | 18.5 g 497, 2 27.9 4 34.9 | 35. 0 | 33. 8 
Reached company retirem ent age_- ESTEE aa ee 10.7 11.9 1.2 | 11.3 12.7 1.1 6.3 6.7 2.3 
Considered unable to work by employer.__...........-.-......- | 6.6 6.7 5.8 7.2 7.4 6.1 2.1 2.0 | 3.0 
CN dgelebcomagswtecarencdsidans apbenem peaks iminnnaaaesepeieA 6.2 6.2 6.9 | 5.2 5.1 6. é 13.5 | 13. 6 12.0 
| 
‘ Retired women workers 
IE cinco. sian b-chcrw ied heaiiobins ebeonanaer naan AM 2, 725 2, 073 | 652| 2,518 1, 908 | 610 | 207 165 42 
I ai iiciinsciuk init anpemninteneniatielniaidahedlloldonaabawtuneedall 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 160. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | *100.0 
ee Se a ee eee 1.3 1.1 1.8 1.2 9 | 2.0 | 2.4 1S eer ee 
ER re Seen eet Se eee en | .4 .4 2 | .4 5 pee Dee ae ee - SPGKEER 
Earned no more than permitted amount..._.............--.---.-- | 9 mi 1.7 8 5 1.8 | 2.4 SS een oe 
PE CR RI OE ois idica ncireectieniipicdesenmiacedcncepul 98. 7 98. 9 | 98. 2 | 98. 8 99.1 | 98.0 | 97.6 | 97. 0 | “100.0 0 
Ae, RE Te a ee TO os RE Oe 64.5 64.9} 63.2] 66.1 66.8| 641] 444] 43.0 50. 0.0 
| 
ena a re | 46.3 47.4| 43.1 48.3 49.5| 44.8 22. 2 23.0|  °19.0 
Retired voluntarily in good health ¢.._--.....-..-...2..-...--- 4.0 4.2 3.1 | 4.0 4.4 | 3.0 3.4 3.0 | *4.8 
For other kind of job’ Ee Pe IE FOOL EER } 3.0 2.4 4.8 | a7 2.1 | 4.4 6.3 | 5.5 | *9. 5 
NE ip cis ann banew ens lancern aeghandisnnavtagentadmamtel 11.2 10.9 | 12.3 | 11.1 10.8 | 12.0 12. 6 | 11.5 *16.7 
a HORE ON on TRA nl CEES 34.2 | 34.0 35.0 | 32.7 | 32.3 33.9 53.1 | 53.9 | *50.0 
ES on. cacadngic abo ennhink Namladaagasaeleneliaaa eel 19.3 17. 5 23.8 18.1 | 16.5 | 23.0 33.8 | 33.3 | "35.7 
Reached company ES eS AI Ts CA TIT: §. 5 | 6.7 1.8 5.7 6.9 2.0 3.9 SY ee 
Considered unable to work by employer............-..-...---- 4.1 | 4.6 2.3 4.2 4.8 2.5 2.4 3.0 sami 
arate le iottndadvkquass-tpackbhewedsakduenenivarwennns 5.4 4.8 7.1 4.7 4.1 6.6 13.0 2.7 "14.3 








*Percentage distribution computed on small base and therefore subject to large 
sampling variation. 

1 Beneficiaries whose benefits were awarded under the 1939 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. 

2 Beneficiaries whose benefits were awarded for September 1950 under the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 

3 Number reporting on all items in this table. Because the number reporting 
on different combinations of items varies slightly from one table to another, 
there may be slight variations in numbers and percentages that apparently 
should be the same. 

4 Beneficiaries entitled in September 1950. Effective that month the retire- 
ment test was liberalized to permit fully insured workers aged 75 and over to 
receive benefits regardless of earnings and those aged 65-74 to receive benefits if 
covered earnings were no more than $50 a month. Before September 1950 the 
maximum amount of covered wages permitted without suspension of benefits 
was $14.99 for all beneficiaries. 





5 Beneficiaries who quit because of sickness or accident or because they were 
tired or thought that their work was too hard for them or that they were too old 
to. continue working, 

6 Beneficiaries who retired in good health to have more leisure or because they 
thought they had worked long enough. 

7 Beneficiaries who quit a full-time covered job hoping to find a different kind 
of work or to take a part-time covered job or noncovered employment. 

8 Beneficiaries who quit after a quarrel with the employer or fellow employees, 
during a strike, because they were unwilling to adjust to another kind of assigned 
work or were needed at home, and so forth. 

* Beneficiaries who lost their jobs when there was a reduction in force, work 
was reorganized, the employer went out of business or moved to another locality, 
and so forth. 

10 Beneficiaries who lost their jobs for reasons they did not know or did not 
remember. 


part-time or seasonal jobs in cov- 
ered employment now and then. 

The men and women in the 1951 
survey who qualified for benefits only 
as a result of the 1950 amendments 
became entitled in the one month of 
September of that year; those who 
met the 1939 requirements became 
entitled in any month between Jan- 
uary 1940 and September 1950. Half 
of all the entitlements in the first 9 
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months of 1950 were “1950 eligibles” — 
that is, they had at least 6 quarters 
of coverage but not enough to be fully 
insured under the provisions of the 
1939 amendments. 

All the elderly workers included in 
table 1 who drew their first old-age 
benefits without terminating their 
covered employment became entitled 
in September 1950. Four-fifths of 
them were 75-year-olds who, under 


the 1950 amendments effective that 
month, could be paid benefits regard- 
less of the amount of their covered 
earnings. The others were younger 
workers whose covered earnings did 
not exceed $50 a month.’ Most of 





® Retired workers who before September 
1950 drew their benefits while earning 
no more than $14.99 a month are not 
included. 





Table 2.—Percentage distribution of retired workers at end of survey year 1951 
‘ by reason for termination of last covered employment before first benefit 


payment, by age at termination '! 








Age at termination of employment 





Reason for termination of 1 
employment ? 





Retired men workers 


; 
| Total Under) 6064 | 65 | 66-60 | 70-74 | 75-79 


201 | 2,118 


80 and Median 
over age 
| 


2,422 | 4,146 | 2,268 

































































ESE A 12, 035 738 _ (ae 
Total percent..................--- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 67 
Quit job. ...............-......-.-.---] 552] 682) 62.3) 444/ 55.4) 583] 506/ 69.0) 67 
Unable to work — ..| 41.5 40.8 | 43.6) 31.4] 421] 458) 491/| 59.9) 68 
Retired voluntarily in good health 39} 15] 28) 40 38) 49/ 45] 3.5 68 
For other kind of job..__..........-. 41) 149] 721) 39] 36] 23 al set 65 
[eeeicabanagesecetonspypencosnonsnte 5.8) 109) 68/ 51) 59/ 53) 47] 49) 67 
I a ce BAR RE 44.8} 31.8| 30.7] 55.6] 446! 41.7| 40.4] 31.0 67 
Job discontinued................--- 20.9 2.4 25.3! 178| 222) 197) 160! 120! 67 
Reached omoeny retirement age | ) 3.6; @1/ 8&7 7.6 8.3 4.9 65 
Considered unable to work by em- 
is canna bencinoneeedenahas 6.7 3.0 5.1 5.1 6.5 8.7 11.4 11.3 68 
Is Bittdantitinncntivonseastudeon 6.3 &5| 5&8] 66) 7.3 5.7) 47 2.8 67 
Retired women workers | 
IO ons cab vncinmeasabond 2, 67: 129 694 519 855 | 374 91 ff See 
Total percent. .............------ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 *100.0 *100.0 65 
| SEO SERS Ca 65.2| 71.3| 602| 60.7) 643) 663/549 / 9750, 665 
Unable to work gecccococs--o---| 4690) 44391 @7| CS] 0] 1 (947.3) 688! 66 
Retired voluntarily in goed health 40; 1.6 29) 64! 44 } 32] 22) %2 65 
For other kind of job... .........- 3.0) 62 45) 25 Te 7) eee *65 
See SR .---| 1.4] 194] 131] 116] 105] 8&8] °%5/- 65 
ERE ea Sane OL ae 34.8 | 227/| 308 393 357, 337) 451 9250) 66 
Job discontinued __..........-.----- 19.6} 225/ 192/ 181| 22| 193) *220 *188| 66 
Reached omocer retirement age 5.6/ 1.6) 35! 123] 49 3.5 | 6.6 65 
Considered unable to work by em- | 
a scadingtendaecbasebeeaad OD Tocccnes | 33) 37] 46 St i. y a 67 
GE, Dididhvnncdeteicucascdusuined 65} 47/ 49) &2] 60] 51] %8! %2 66 


*Percentage distribution and median age com- 
puted on small base and therefore subject to large 
sampling variation. 

! Excludes beneficiaries whose last covered em- 
ployment before their first benefit payment had 
not been terminated. 
those who continued to work while 
receiving benefits qualified under the 
1939 amendments. 

There were some similarities and 
some differences in the reasons for 
their retirement given by the i939 
eligibles and the 1950 eligibles. Thus 
while the overall proportions of bene- 
ficiaries who had quit and of those 
who had lost their jobs were much the 
same, whether they qualified under 
the 1939 or the 1950 amendments, the 
proportions who had quit or lost their 
jobs for specified reasons were not 
always the same. For example, rela- 
tively half as many men with 1950 
eligibility as with 1939 eligibility had 
retired voluntarily in good health, 
and relatively only a tenth as many 
1950 eligibles as 1939 eligibles had 
lost their jobs when they reached the 
company retirement age. On the 
other hand, proportionately many 





? For definitions of reasons see footnotes to table 1. 
3 Number reporting on all items in this table. 
Because the number reporting on different combi- 
nations of items varies slightly from one table to 
another, there may be slight variations in numbers 
and percentages that apparently should be the same. 


more 1950 eligibles than 1939 eligi- 
bles had left their last covered em- 
ployment before their first benefit 
payment for other kinds of work or 
because their jobs had been discon- 
tinued. 

Incapacity for work was as im- 
portant a reason for retirement 
among the 1950 eligibles as among 
the 1939 eligibles. This similarity in 
experience is not surprising when it is 
remembered that the 1950 eligibles 
had been terminating their covered 
employment over the same period as 
the 1939 eligibles although they had 
to wait, sometimes years, before the 
1950 amendments made it possible for 
them to qualify for benefits. 


Benefit Status 


Retired workers whose benefits were 
suspended a month or more during 
the survey year said they had left 


covered employment originally for 
reasons different from those given by 
the men and women whose benefits 
were paid throughout the entire 12- 
month period. This difference was to 
be expected in view of the fact that 
for those under age 75 most suspen- 
sions occurred because the benefici- 
aries had returned to covered employ- 
ment and earned more than $50 a 
month.” Twelve percent of the men 
and 8 percent of the women had 
benefit suspensions during the sur- 
vey year.” 

Of the beneficiaries with suspen- 
sions, slightly more than 2 in 5 had 
retired of their own accord, but of 
those with no suspensions 56 per- 
cent of the men and 66 percent of the 
women had quit. Relatively only half 
as many beneficiaries with suspen- 
sions as with no suspensions had quit 
because they were unable to work. 
On the other hand, twice as many with 
suspensions as with no suspensions 
had lost their jobs because the jobs 
were discontinued or they were dis- 
missed by the employer for other 
reasons. 

In general, therefore, it may be said 
that most of the beneficiaries whose 
earnings in covered employment in 
any month of the survey year were 
sufficient to cause a suspension of 
benefits had originally left covered 
employment for ordinary turnover 
reasons; they hoped and expected to 
return to work. Most of the benefi- 
ciaries with no suspensions had left 
because they were unable to continue 
working, or had retired in good health 
because they wanted to, or had 
reached the company retirement age; 
by and large they were out of the 
labor force for good. 


10A few suspensions during the sur- 
vey year were for earlier covered employ- 
ment earnings or were penalties for 
violating certain provisions of the Social 
Security Act. A few additional suspen- 
sions may have occurred in 1952 because 
of self-employment earnings in 1951 ex- 
ceeding $600, which were not reported 
until the beneficiaries’ income-tax re- 
turns were made in March 1952. 

11 Some beneficiaries whose benefits were 
not suspended during the survey year 
may, of course, have had suspensions in 
earlier years or in years following the 
period covered by the 1951 survey. Em- 
ployment after the original termination 
of covered employment up to the time of 
the survey is discussed later in this 
article. 
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Age at Job Termination 


The great majority of beneficiaries 
were at least 65 years old when they 
retired; 8 in 10 men and 7 in 10 
women whose jobs had been termi- 
nated before their first benefits were 
paid reported they had been aged 65 
and over at the time. The distribu- 
tion of beneficiaries by age at job ter- 
mination is shown below. 





| Retired workers 











Age 
Men | Women 

‘ensininaaiaesin lies — | —____—_—_|__ 

Total (percent) 100. 0 100.0 
Ee earee 1.7 4.8 
hadith adit mb acimcamncnpod 17.6 25.9 
NOSE eee 20.1 19. 4 
66-69 _ 34.4 31.9 
_ eae 18.8 14.0 
SSS eee 6.1 3.4 
SRR re 1.2 .6 





The men’s median age at retire- 
ment was 67, whether they had quit 
their jobs of their own accord or had 
lost them on the initiative of the em- 
ployer (table 2). The men who had 
quit to take other kinds of work or 
had been dropped because they had 
reached the company retirement age 
were the youngest, on the average, 
when they stopped working; they 
were aged 65. Half the men who had 
retired for each of the other specified 
reasons had been employed after they 
reached their sixty-seventh or sixty- 
eighth birthday. 

Most of the men who had retired 
at age 65 had lost their jobs; most of 
those who were younger and older 
had quit of their own accord. While 
incapacity for work was the most im- 
portant single reason for job termi- 
nations at all ages, it was responsible 
for a much smaller proportion at age 
65 than at other ages. A fourth of 
the men aged 65 at retirement—rela- 
tively three or more times the number 
in any other age group—had been 
dismissed by the employer because 
they had reached the company retire- 
ment age. No men younger than age 
60 had lost their jobs because of their 
age. Compulsory retirements at ages 
older than 65 were accounted for 
partly by higher company-specified 
ages, partly by the retention of 
workers beyond a specified retirement 
age during periods of acute labor 
shortage or because of the particular 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of retired workers at end of survey year 1951 
by reason for termination of last covered employment before first benefit 
payment, by eligibility status and year of first benefit ' 





1939 eligibles ? whose first benefit payment was in— 















































Reason for termination of 1950 
Total | e@li- 
employment ? | gibles 4 
Total 1940-41 1942-43) 1944-45 1946-47|1948-49 1950 | g 
Retired men workers | | 

WTAE Focinstcnstdiinisasscnens 112,081 |10,686 | 782 | 663 | 1,408 | 2,876 | 3,485 | 1,472 | 1,395 
po er 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.9 100.0 
ee 55.3 | 55.1 52.7 61.5 63.7 54.1 52.9| 52.6 | 56. 2 
Ce eee 41.5 41.5 37.7 45.6 48.1 40.8 40.2 39.9 | 41.4 
Retired voluntarily in good health __ 3.9| 42 6.1] 657 5.6) 3.8 3.7 3.3 | 1.6 
For other kind of job............_...| 41/ 38) 41] 42) 47/ 38/ 33/ 34/ 66 
cits diahdedanth otis Dpeicatahtadedtiitipars'e 5.8 | 5.7 5.8 60; 53 5.6 | 5.7 5.9 | 6.6 
ec ticknnd amie nadnnwaag an betes 44.7 44.9 47.3 38.5 36.3 | 45.9 47.1 47.4 43.8 
Job Giscontinued....................... 2.9| 197] 162] 183] 183] 22.0] 212) 19.7 29. 5 
Reached company retirement age._.| 10.9} 12.1) 15.7 9.4 9.1; 127); 11.9] 13.6 1.2 

Considered unable to work by em- } } 
Is 5 3k cecnchensieeadlch dots deen ddan 6.7; 68) 93 5.9 48; 6.8 6.9 7.4 6.0 
RAE ARATE 2 NEE 63| 62/ 60| 50) 41] 64] 70] 67 7.1 

Retired women workers 
IG sais Salles contradic | 2,690 | 2,050} 152) 142} 220| 508| 696| 332 640 
Tc censnreineentcnens | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
I arcsec ememnenecimnpiinee | 65.3) 656| 645) 69.7| 768] 69.5! 621| 584| 644 
TN TO UE oa iciccacscnnbanecen 47.0| 47.9| 48.7] 47.9] 518 51.2, 464.0) 440 43.9 
Retired voluntarily in good health..| 4.0 4.3 | 6.6} 5.6 86) 3.9 3.4 2.1 | 3.1 
For other kind of job_............_-- 30/ 24] 13] .7]) 36] L8| 29! 30 4.8 
RE DAE Ee ty Pe oe pee Pe | 11.3 11.0) 7.9] 15.5 12.7 12.6 9.8 9.3 12.5 
WIR ctnccsccindeansmnnnsshaheny 34.7) 344/ 35.5| 30.3) 23.2) 305/ 37.9) 41.6 35.6 
Pc, NE Dae | 195] 180] 17.1 16. 2 11.8 | 15.0 21.3 21.4 24.2 
Reached quo retirement age 5.6/) 6.8 11.2 | :s 3.2 5.9 6.3 10. 5 1.9 
Considered unable to work by em- | | 

Rate cndkbdetabindiccéandébeos 4.1 4.7 3.9 2.8 4.1 4.9 5.6 3.9 | 2.3 
Pnithuggethactashnaninddsconcsnel. ae 4.9 3.3] 7.0 4.1 4.7 4.7 5.7 | 7.2 








1 Excludes beneficiaries whose last covered em- 
ployment before their first benefit payment had not 
been terminated. 

2 For definitions of reasons see footnotes to table 1. 

3 Beneficiaries whose benefits were awarded under 
the 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act. 

4 Beneficiaries whose benefits were awarded for 
circumstances of individual workers, 
and partly, perhaps, by erroneous 
reporting. 

Men who had left their jobs before 
they were aged 60 more often than 
older men had quit for other kinds 
of work or for reasons other than in- 
capacity; fewer had been laid off be- 
cause the employer considered them 
no longer able to work. On the other 
hand, as the age at retirement in- 
creased after 65, the proportion of 
men who had quit because they were 
unable to work also increased, but the 
proportion of those who had quit in 
good health because they wanted to 
remained about the same. Except 
among those aged 65-69 at retire- 
ment, more men had quit their jobs 
for incapacity than had been dis- 
missed by the employer for all reasons 
combined. 

The median age at retirement was 


September 1950 under the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. 

5 Number reporting on all items in this table. 
Because the number reporting on different combina- 
tions of items varies from one table to another, there 
may be slight variations in numbers and percentages 
that apparently should be the same. 
the same for the women who had been 
dismissed because of age as for the 
men—65. Otherwise the retired 
women workers on the average were 
younger than the men; their median 
age for all the reasons for retirement 
combined was 65. At the various 
ages, however, the differences in the 
distribution of women by reason for 
job termination were similar to the 
men’s. None of the women over age 
75 reported quitting to look for 
another job, and none under age 60 
said her employer had dismissed her 
because he thought her no longer able 


to work. 


Year of First Benefit Payment 


During the years since workers in 
industry and commerce were first cov- 
ered for benefits under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, a 
variety of circumstances has con- 





Table 4.—Percentage distribution of retired workers at end of survey year 1951 
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Quit job 
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12, 073 6, 671 5,010 1, 661 5, 402 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
78.4 80. 6 87.2 60.6 75.8 
10.9 10.0 7.9 16. 1 12.0 
10.7 9.5 4.9 23.4 12.2 
2, 688 1, 756 1, 263 493 932 
100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
&8. 8 90.6 | 93. 4 83.4 85.5 
6.1 5.7 4.2 9.5 7.0 
5.0 3.7 2.4 7.1 7.5 





Beneficiaries with full-time reemployment 









































2,604) 1,206 641 655 1, 308 
100.0 100.0, 100.0 100.0. ~+100.0 

~ 604) SL3) 621 40.8, 495 
49.6 48.7 37.9 39.2 50.5 

300 165 83 82 135 

100.0 100.0 *100.0 *100.0 100.0 
55.0 60.6 *63. 9 “57.3 ; ae 


45.0 39.4 *36.1 *42.7 51.9 





*Percentage distribution computed on small 
base and therefore subject to large sampling varia- 


n. 

1 Noncovered employment before and after en- 
titlement to old-age benefits and covered employ- 
ment after entitlement that provided regular work 
for 35 hours or more a week for at least 6 consecutive 
months. This employment may later have been 
terminated. 

2 Excludes beneficiaries whose last covered employ- 


tributed both to their employment 
and their retirement. In January 
1937, when the program started, the 
country was pulling out of a great 
depression; in January 1940, when 
monthly benefits were first paid, eco- 
nomic conditions were much the 
same, after a setback in 1938; but in 
1941 conditions were considerably 
better as the defense program got 
under way. With the war years came 
a tight labor market in which almost 
anyone could find a job. After the 
war the demand for labor did not re- 
cede to its prewar level, although the 
return to peacetime pursuits of men 
and women who had been in the 
Armed Forces or otherwise employed 
in the war effort reduced the demand 
for all kinds of marginal workers. 


ment before their first benefit payment had not 
been terminated. 

3 For definitions of reasons see footnotes to table 1. 

4 Number reporting on all items in this table. 
Because the number reporting on different combina- 
tions of items varies slightly from one table to an- 
other, there may be slight variations in numbers 
and percentages that apparently should be the 


same, 
5 At end of survey year. 


It is therefore of interest to see 
what connection, if any, there was 
between the reasons elderly workers 
gave for leaving their jobs and the 
labor-market situation as indicated 
by the year in which the job termina- 
tions occurred, and to determine if 
over the years there has been any 
observable trend in job terminations 
for specified reasons. For this pur- 
pose the year of first benefit payment 
is taken to be representative of the 
year of job termination and compari- 
sons are made of the 1939 eligibles 
only. 

Most retired men and women in the 
survey became entitled soon after 
their covered employment was termi- 
nated. Some, of course, had stopped 
working before they were aged 65, 


and a few who had retired during the 
late years of the depression, although 
aged 65 and fully insured, did not 
draw their benefits immediately be- 
cause monthly payments did not start 
until January 1940. On the whole, 
however, for those beneficiaries who 
qualified under the 1939 amendments, 
the change in status from employed 
worker to retired worker occurred in 
a month or two.” The year in which 
benefits were first paid is the same as 
and representative of the year in 
which jobs were terminated. 

This was not the situation, however, 
for many of the retired workers who 
qualified in September 1950 under 
the 1950 amendments, since often 
they had stopped working in covered 
employment years before that date. 
For these beneficiaries there could be 
little if any connection between in- 
dustrial conditions prevailing when 
their benefits were first paid and the 
reasons they left their last covered 
employment, often months or years 
previously. That is why the analy- 
sis of reasons for retirement by year 
of first benefit payment is made only 
for the 1939 eligibles. 

The beneficiaries in the 1951 survey 
are a sample of retired workers en- 
titled to benefits in specified years 
who could be interviewed late in 1951. 
In considering the reasons for retire- 
ment given by beneficiaries entitled 
in each biennium, it should be re- 
membered that, because of deaths, 
the 1951 sample is less representative 
of all beneficiaries entitled in the 
earlier years than in the more recent 
years. 

Except for the war period the com- 
parative importance of the various 
reasons given by the beneficiaries for 
originally leaving their covered jobs 
was much the same regardless of the 
years in which their benefits were first 
paid; for each biennium relatively 
a few more men said they had quit 
their jobs than said they had lost 
them (table 3). During the war 


12 Eligible workers may file claims sev- 
eral months after their covered employ- 
ment has been terminated without loss 
of benefits because of the delayed appli- 
cation. From January 1940 to Septem- 
ber 1950 the period of grace was 3 months; 
in September 1950 it was increased to 6 
months. The 1954 amendments added 
additional months until the maximum of 
12 was reached in February 1955. 
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years, however, with their abnormal 
demand for manpower, the proportion 
of voluntary quits rose significantly 
and reached a peak of 64 percent in 
1944-45. At that time employers did 
not always follow their own rules as 
to dismissal for age attainment and 
often found they could use older work- 
ers who under other circumstances 
might have been dismissed for inca- 
pacity. The job separations that did 
occur were initiated mostly by the 
employees—primarily, they said, be- 
cause they were not able to continue 
working.” 

After the war, work incapacity as a 
reason for retirement of old-age bene- 
ficiaries assumed only a little greater 
importance than it had before the 
war, and job discontinuances by the 
employer became somewhat more 
numerous. On the other hand, the 
increase that was sometimes antici- 
pated in the proportion of workers 
who retire in good health for more 
leisure did not occur, and there was 
no increase in the proportion of com- 
pulsory retirements for age.“ 

The reasons for the retirement of 


These figures differ in some respects 
from the reports of 3,500 beneficiaries 
interviewed in surveys made by the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
between 1941 and 1949 in 20 large and 
middle-sized cities. See Margaret L. 
Stecker, “Beneficiaries Prefer to Work,” 
Social Security Bulletin, January 1951, 
pp. 15-17. According to the earlier re- 
ports, slightly more than half the men 
who had retired just before and just after 
the war said they had lost their jobs; in 
the 1951 survey slightly more than half 
the men said they had quit their jobs in 
those years of their own accord. For the 
war years, voluntary retirements were re- 
ported at an even higher level in the 
1941-49 surveys than in the one made in 
1951. 

The differences between the findings of 
the earlier and later surveys are small, 
however, and the relative importance of 
the various reasons for retirement is 
much the same. Both studies show that, 
except for the war period, when the fig- 
ures for voluntary quits were higher than 
for earlier or later years, the beneficiaries 
were about evenly divided between those 
who had left their jobs of their own ac- 
cord and those who had been dismissed 
by their employers. There is no doubt 
that during the war years more benefici- 
aries had quit their jobs than had lost 
them. 

The effect of recently adopted pen- 
sion programs in private industry was not 
apparent in the 1951 survey and probably 
will not be fully realized for a number of 
years. 
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the women old-age beneficiaries fol- 
lowed the general pattern of the 
men’s, except that in each biennium 
relatively more women quit of their 
accord. The gap between the pro- 
portion of each sex retiring for work 
incapacity was smallest during the 
war years, primarily because of the 
high level of incapacity retirements 
among the women before and after 
that period. 


Postretirement Employment 


Although most old-age beneficiaries 
are truly retired and out of the labor 
force for good when they are paid 
their first benefits, a few are later 
reemployed. In the 1951 survey 
there were retired men and women 
who went directly from covered to 
noncovered employment or who later 
took noncovered jobs; there were also 
some who later took covered jobs, 
giving up their benefits in favor of the 
larger incomes provided by wages. 
For some retired workers, old-age 
benefits served as a kind of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, or disability insurance 
that supplied funds during temporary 
loss of earnings; beneficiaries who 
drew their benefits in such circum- 
stances usually went back to work as 
soon as they could. 

The extent of postretirement em- 
ployment varied widely with the rea- 
sons beneficiaries gave for leaving 
covered employment in the first place 
and the kinds of work they did after- 
wards; an odd job here or there, regu- 
lar work part time or for a short 
period, or a full-time job that lasted 
for months or years. The reemploy- 
ment of beneficiaries is considered 
here only briefly and only in relation 
to the reasons for their retirement. 
Their employment during the survey 
year will be considered in detail in a 
later article. 


Subsequent Full-Time 
Reemployment 


Only a fifth of the men and a tenth 
of the women in the 1951 survey ever 
worked full time “ after their retire- 
ment (table 4). The men who had 


“Full-time employment” as used in 
this article means regular employment 
for at least 35 hours a week for a period 
of at least 6 consecutive months. The 
employment may have been noncovered 
or covered, before or after entitlement to 
old-age benefits. 


quit their covered jobs originally for 
reasons other than impaired work 
capacity were much more apt to be 
employed later than were those who 
had lost their jobs or had quit because 
they were not able to continue work- 
ing. When they were interviewed at 
the end of 1951, relatively twice as 
many men who had quit for reasons 
not related to their health as had 
lost their jobs reported that they had 
worked reguiarly at least 35 hours a 
week for at least 6 months and were 
still thus employed. Only 5 percent 
who had quit originally for incapacity 
were then in full-time jobs. 

The proportion employed full time 
after their retirement was about the 
same for men who had been dismissed 
on reaching their company’s retire- 
ment age as for those who had quit 
for incapacity (table 5). Those who 
had retired in good health, because 
they wanted to, later worked full time 
only slightly more frequently; in 
other words, most of the men who 
had stopped working in order to have 
more leisure in their later years had 
retired for good. 

In contrast, beneficiaries whose 
jobs had been terminated for ordinary 
labor turnover reasons much more 
frequently returned later to full-time 
employment. The percentages re- 
employed full time among those who 
had retired for each of these reasons 
were as follows: quit for other kind 
of work, 60 percent; quit for “other 
reasons,” 39 percent; lost job because 
it was discontinued, 30 percent; lost 
job for “other reasons,” 36 percent. 

Not more than 1 in 4 men who re- 
tired between the ages of 65 and 69 
and not more than 1 in 5 who had 
retired at ages under 65 subsequently 
returned to a full-time job. Of the 
men aged 70 and over when they re- 
tired, the proportion later working 
full time regularly decreased as their 
ages increased. 

The reasons beneficiaries of a cer- 
tain age retired sometimes seemed 
to account for their reemployment 
more than did the age itself, some- 
times not. For example, only 1 in 
12 men who had quit when they were 
under age 65 because they were not 
able to work subsequently had full- 
time jobs—a percentage smaller than 
for the men in any age group except 








Chart 1.—Percent of retired men workers at end of survey year 1951 reemployed full time ' after termination of last 
covered employment before first benefit payment, by reason for termination and year of first benefit * 
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75 and over. The great majority of 
these younger men were really dis- 
abled and out of the labor force for 
good when they originally left cov- 
ered employment. Two-thirds of the 
men who had quit when they were 
under age 65 for another kind of job, 
however, later worked full time—a 
ratio larger than for any other age 
group. 

Retired men in the 1951 survey 
whose benefits were first paid before 
1944 were later reemployed full time 
somewhat more frequently (25-28 
percent) than those whose payments 
began in that year and later (21-22 
percent) (chart 1). To some extent 
the difference in full-time employ- 
ment was associated with the reasons 
for retirement from one biennium to 
the next. The men who had left of 
their own accord in 1940-41, although 
still able to work, were more fre- 
quently reemployed full time than 
those who had quit under similar cir- 
cumstances in later years. More men 
who had left for this reason than for 
any other in each 2-year period were 
reemployed. 

Beneficiaries entitled in 1940-43 
who were able to work were probably 
unemployed only a short time before 
the demands of defense and war oper- 
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ations called them back to supple- 
ment the current labor force and to 
take the places of younger men who 
went into the Armed Forces. When 
the emergency was over they dropped 
out again, and at the end of 1951 
relatively fewer of these earliest re- 
tirees (5-6 percent) than of those 
whose first benefits were paid in the 
later years (8-14 percent) were still 
employed full time. 

Beneficiaries most frequently work- 
ing full time when they were inter- 
viewed at the end of 1951 were in 
general the ones who had become 
entitled in the immediately preceding 
years. Because of the recency of their 
retirement they were the youngest 
group in the survey and therefore 
perhaps the most employable. Even 
so, however, only a seventh of the 
men whose benefits were first paid 
in 1948-49 and 1950 were thus em- 
ployed. 

Many of the beneficiaries who were 
employed full time when interviewed 
in 1951 had probably quit or lost their 
jobs originally under circumstances 
of short duration. Layoffs in the sea- 
sonal trades, work accidents and 
other incapacitating conditions, 
strikes, crises in the home, and nu- 
merous other circumstances that pre- 


vented fully insured individuals aged 
65 and over from earning more than 
the permitted maximum in a given 
month caused them to become en- 
titled and obtain their first benefits. 
Benefits first paid for such a month 
were often suspended later when the 
beneficiaries were again employed. 
Three in 10 men in the 1951 survey 
who had quit their covered jobs for 
reasons other than their health and 
had been paid their first old-age ben- 
efits in the 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding 1951 had later been reemployed 
full time and were still employed full 
time at the end of that year. 

Men whose benefits were first paid 
for September 1950 under the 1950 
amendments worked full time less 
frequently following the termination 
of their last covered employment than 
did beneficiaries who had retired at 
any time under the 1939 amendments. 
This difference is, no doubt, an indi- 
cation of the large proportion of ben- 
eficiaries qualifying under the 1950 
amendments who had had no signifi- 
cant attachment to the labor market 
in recent years. 

The full-time reemployment expe- 
rience of the women beneficiaries 
cannot be so closely connected with 
the reasons for their retirement as 
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Table 5.—Percent of retired workers at end of survey year 1951 reemployed full 
time ' after termination of last covered employment before first benefit 
2 


payment, by reason for termination and age at termination 
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Age at termination of employment 
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subject to large sampling variation. 

1 Noncovered employment before and after entitle- 
ment to old-age benefits and covered employment 
after entitlement that provided regular work for 
35 hours or more a week for at least 6 consecutive 


that of the men. At the end of the 
survey year proportionately only half 
as Many women (5 percent) as men 
(11 percent) had worked regularly 35 
hours a week or more for at least 6 
months after their retirement and 
were still employed full time. Over 
the years of entitlement from 1 bien- 
nium to the next, the trend of the 
women’s full-time reemployment was 
much the same as the men’s but at a 
lower level. The number of women 
in many of the classification groups 
that are compared is too small, how- 
ever, to attach much significance to 
the findings. 

The observable differences between 
retired men and women workers in 
the extent of full-time reemployment 
are not explained by notable differ- 
ences in the relative importance of 
the reasons for the termination of 
their last covered employment before 
their first benefits or by any connec- 
tion between these reasons and re- 
employment. They are more likely to 
be attributable to differences in the 
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2 Excludes beneficiaries whose last covered employ- 
ment before their first benefit payment had not 


been terminated. 
3 For definitions of reasons see footnotes to table 1. 


nature of the employments that are 
open to elderly men and women and 
that they are equipped to take and to 
differences in their work capacities 
and in the general state of the labor 
market. 


Employment During 
Survey Year 


A record of regular work for at 
least 35 hours a week, lasting for at 
least 6 consecutive months, as a 
measure of the employment possibili- 
ties of old-age beneficiaries is a fairly 
stiff test to apply to the rank and 
file of men and women aged 65 and 
over who have once retired from the 
labor force. Another study was made, 
therefore, using a much looser defini- 
tion of employment—that is, any 
kind of gainful work during the 12 
months preceding the interview, re- 
gardless of its regularity or the num- 
ber of weeks it covered, provided it 
yielded $1 or more in wages or was 
self-employment. A third of the re- 
tired men and a fourth of the re- 


tired women in the 1951 survey had 
some employment as thus defined 
(table 6). 

They may have worked a few hours, 
a few days, a few weeks, or the entire 
year. Their numbers are consider- 
ably larger than the numbers with 
full-time jobs at the end of the year 
that had lasted for at least 6 months, 
principally because of the great dif- 
ference between the definitions of 
full-time employment and employ- 
ment of any kind but also because 
some beneficiaries employed full time 
during the year were not thus em- 
ployed at the end. 

Most beneficiaries who had not 
worked at all during the year con- 
Sidered themselves incapacitated 
when interviewed at the end of the 
year; only an eighth of these nonem- 
ployed men claimed to be employable 
and were interested in jobs. Some 
said there was no use looking for jobs 
at their ages. 

The relationship of reasons for re- 
tirement to employment during the 
survey year was much the same as 
their relationship to full-time reem- 
ployment. Where the beneficiaries 
had left their covered jobs originally 
because they were sick, disabled, tired 
out, or otherwise incapacitated, choice 
played little part in their decisions 
about employment, except as those 
who recovered were able to take their 
places once more in the labor force. 
A fifth of the men and women who 
had quit because they were unable to 
work had some employment during 
the survey year; nearly all the others 
said at the end of the year they were 
still incapacitated. 

Approximately 2 in 5 men who had 
lost their jobs originally through ter- 
mination by the employer had worked 
during 1951. Of those who had not 
worked, 2 in 3 reported themselves 
as unable to do so at the end of the 
year, and twice as many of the non- 
employed who said they were able to 
work wanted jobs as did not.” 

Half the men who had quit their 
jobs originally for reasons other than 
impaired work capacity had some em- 





16 Reasons for job terminations by the 
employer have not been broken down to 
show for this analysis of employment 
during the survey year how many workers 
had been released because the employer 
considered them incapacitated. 
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pioyment during 1951; the other half 
were equally divided between those 
who said they were and those who 
said they were not able to work at 
the end of the year. 

Relatively somewhat fewer women 
than men who were not employed 
during 1951 considered themselves 
able to work and wanted a job at the 
end of the year. Of the nonem- 
ployed who had lost their jobs, fewer 
women than men were also in this 
category. Among the nonemployed 
who had quit their jobs for reasons 
other than impaired work capacity, 
however, the same proportions of 
women and men said they were able 
and willing to work. 

Age, of course, is an important fac- 
tor in the possibility of employment 
for old people even though it is not 
always an indication of work ca- 
pacity. Of all the retired workers 
who reported on the reasons for their 
job terminations and reemployment 
experience (including the few whose 
jobs had not been terminated on en- 
titlement) , 31 percent of the men and 
42 percent of the women were less 
than 70 years old when interviewed 
at the end of 1951. Of those who were 
employed during the survey year or 
who were not employed but considered 
themselves able to work at the end of 
the year, 38 percent of the men and 
50 percent of the women were under 
age 70. Of those who were not em- 
ployed during the year and considered 
themselves unable to work at the end 
of the year, 25 percent of the men and 
36 percent of the women were in this 
younger old-age group. 


Summary 


Voluntarily quitting work to enjoy a 
life of leisure is rare among old-age 
insurance beneficiaries. Relatively 
few who are able to work choose re- 
tirement, although once having 
stopped working for other reasons, a 
few additional men and women ap- 
parently find satisfaction in their re- 
tirement. Only 4 percent of all the 
old-age beneficiaries in the 1951 sur- 
vey said they had left covered em- 
ployment 1-12 years earlier in good 
health, because they wanted to. 
When they were interviewed at the 
end of the year, some of the 4 per- 
cent were still in good health and 
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Table 6.—Percentage distribution of retired workers by employment ' during 
survey year 1951, work capacity, and attitude toward employment at end of 
year, by reason for termination of last covered employment before first 
benefit payment ? 


Reason for termination of last covered employment 
before first benefit payment ° 
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1 Covered and noncovered employment of any 
kind and duration. 

2 Excludes beneficiaries whose last covered em- 
ployment before first benefit payment had not 
been terminated. 

3 For definitions of reasons see footnotes to table 1. 


enjoying their retirement, some had 
worked during the survey year, and 
some were ill and unable to work. 
Other beneficiaries who had orig- 
inally quit their covered jobs for 
various reasons or had been laid off 
by their employers said they had not 
been employed during the year, al- 
though they were able to work, and 
did not want a job. Altogether, re- 
gardless of the reasons for their retire- 
ment, 6 percent of all the old-age 


4 Number reporting on all items in this table. 
Because the number reporting on different com- 
binations of items varies slightly from one table to 
another, there may be slight variations in numbers 
and percentages that apparently should be the 
same. 


beneficiaries in the 1951 survey had 
not worked during the year, con- 
sidered themselves able to work at the 
end of the year, and were not inter- 
ested in working. 

Most men and women who volun- 
tarily quit covered employment for 
old-age benefits are too old, too weak, 
too tired, or otherwise too incapaci- 
tated to keep on working. Nearly 
half the old-age beneficiaries in the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
History of the Benefit Formula 


ITH the enactment of the 

Social Security Amendments 

of 1954, five different formulas 
for the determination of benefit 
amounts under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program have been 
in existence. This article will de- 
scribe the several formulas and then 
analyze how they would apply to 
various illustrative wage histories. 
For these purposes the benefit for- 
mula will be construed broadly to in- 
clude not only the formula itself but 
also the applicable minimum and 
maximum provisions. The other im- 
portant feature in benefit determina- 
tion is the average monthly wage’ to 
which the benefit formula is applied; 
this factor must necessarily be con- 
sidered, but the detailed basis for cal- 
culating the average monthly wage 
will not be discussed. 


Formula of Various Laws 


The benefit formula contained in 
the original Social Security Act never 
became operative, since before 
monthly benefits became payable it 
was superseded by the formula in the 
1939 act. The formula established by 
the 1950 amendments went into effect 
in April 1952, but after 5 months of 
operation it was replaced by the for- 
mula in the 1952 act. That formula, 
in turn, was virtually superseded by 
the new formula in the 1954 amend- 
ments. The 1952 formula continues 
to be used, however, since it serves 
as a minimum guarantee. Chart 1 
sets forth the specific benefit for- 
mulas, with a general description of 
the basis for computing the average 
monthly wage used in the formula. 

Supplementary information about 
each of these formulas is given in 
table 1, which shows the minimum 


*Chief Actuary, Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

1 According to the terminology in the 
law, covered self-employment income is 
combined with covered wages earned as 
an employee to determine the “average 
monthly wage.” 
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and maximum old-age benefits (the 
amount payable to a retired worker), 
the minimum and maximum family 
benefits, and minimum and maximum 
lump-sum death payments. In con- 
sidering this table and also in the 
subsequent discussion, the major dis- 
tinction between the benefit pro- 
visions in the 1935 law and those in 
subsequent legislation should be kept 
in mind. The original act provided 
only retirement benefits for the in- 
sured worker, while the amendments 
have in addition provided supple- 
mentary benefits for the dependents 
of a retired worker and for survivors 
of deceased workers. The 1939 legis- 
lation adjusted the benefit amounts so 
that retired workers without depend- 
ents receive in the long run less than 
they would have been paid under the 
original law and retired workers with 
dependents receive more. 

It should also be borne in mind that 


Chart 1.—Benefit formulas under the 
Social Security Act and its amend- 
ments 
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1935...) 144% of first $3,000 of | (). 


cumulative wage 
credits+li2% of 
next $42,000+444% 
of next $84,000. 
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1939...| 40% of first $50 of | Entire period of po- 
| average monthly tential coverage 
| wage+10% ofnext under system. 
$200, all increased 





by 1% for each 
year of coverage. 


1950_- 50% of first $100 of | Entire period of po- 
average monthly | tential coverage 
wage+15% ofnext | under system after 
$200. 1950. 
1952___| 55% of first $100 of | Entire period of po- 
| average monthly | tential coverage 
wage+15% of next under system after 
| $200. 1950. 
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Entire period of po- 

average monthly tential coverage 

| wage+20% of next under system after 

240. | 1950, excluding pe- 

| riods of extended 

| disability and 4 or 

| 5 years of lowest 
earnings. 


1954___| 55% of first $110 of 





| 





1 Not applicable. 


by Rosert J. Myers* 


the 1950 legislation gave increasing 
recognition to presumptive family 
needs when it raised current benefit 
levels and at the same time eliminated 
the increment provision (1-percent 
increase for each year of coverage). 
An increment results in the payment 
of larger benefits in the later years 
of the program than in the early 
ones. 

In the 20 years since the original 
law was enacted, the minimum old- 
age benefit has tripled, while the 
maximum old-age benefit has gone 
up only about 28 percent. In fact, 
the formulas in each of the first three 
major amendments resulted in a max- 
imum old-age benefit equal to or less 
than the original amount. As indi- 
cated previously, however, considera- 
tion of the adequacy of the benefits 
cannot be viewed solely in terms of 
the changes in the old-age benefits. 
The institution in the 1939 act of 
family benefits for dependents and 
survivors resulted in a better distri- 
bution of social protection at roughly 
the same aggregate cost. 

A married man has the protection 
both before and after retirement not 
only of monthly benefits for his sur- 
vivors but also of supplementary ben- 
efits for eligible dependents that are 
available at his retirement. Specifi- 
cally, for a retired worker whose wife 
is eligible and is not entitled to a 
benefit based on her own earnings, 
the maximum family benefit was 
raised 92 percent by the 1954 act 
from the amount payable under the 
1935 act; the increase for a worker 
without an eligible wife was only 28 
percent. 

The minimum family benefit has 
likewise tripled since 1940, when 
these benefits were first paid, while 
the maximum family benefit is about 
two and one-third times what it orig- 
inally was. The reduction in the 
maximum old-age benefit from $85 
in the 1935 act to $60, in effect, in 
the 1939 act is less significant than 
it might at first appear because at 
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Table 1.—Minimum and maximum benefit provisions under the Social Security 
Act and its amendments 


{Monthly amounts except for lump-sum death payments] 





Item 





Minimum old-age benefit '...........-.. 
Maximum old-age benefit '_.....- 


Minimum family benefit ?_....... 
Maximum family benefit ? §__....... 


Minimum lump-sum death payment °__. 
Maximum lump-sum death payment. -.-...-. 


| 
Spode 
| 





Year of legislation 








1935 1939 1950 1952 | 1954 
$10.00 | $10.00 | $20.00 | $25.00 | $30. 00 
85.00 | 760.00} 80.00 | 85.00 | 108.50 

| @ | 1000] 1500} 1880 30. 00 
(¢) =| $5.00] 150.00! 168.80 200. 00 

(’) 60.00; 60.00! 75.00 90. 00 
360.00} 240.00} 255.00 | 255. 00 


| 
| 





! Payable to retired worker. } 
2? Assumes that 50 years of coverage is the maximum 


ble. 

3 Total benefit payable to retired worker and de- 
pendents or to all survivor beneficiaries. 

4 No benefits provided for dependents or survivors. 

§ Maximum provision of 80 percent of average 
monthly wage also pa, but application may 
not reduce benefit to less than $25 for 1939 law, $40 
for 1950 law, $45 for 1952 law, and $50 or 144 times pri- 
mary insurance amount for 1954law. In some cases 


the same time a maximum of $85 was 
made possible for a worker with an 
eligible wife. 

The minimum lump-sum death 
payment is now only 50 percent 
higher than the minimum specified 
in 1939; the maximum is about 30 
percent lower than the potential 
maximum under the 1939 law but 
only about 7 percent less than the 
highest amount ($273.60) actually 
paid under that law. 


Benefit Computation Under 
Present Formula 


Actually the formula prescribed in 
the 1954 act that is described in chart 
1 is only one of three alternative 
methods of benefit computation, al- 
though it will be the method most 
often used in the future.* The aver- 
age monthly wage to be used in con- 
nection with the 1954 formula is 
based on covered earnings in the pe- 
riod from 1951 on (or after the indi- 
vidual’s attainment of age 21, if later) 
to the year in which he reaches age 
65 or his subsequent retirement (or 
death, if earlier), regardless of 
whether he is in covered employment 
throughout the period. The 4 or 5 
years of lowest covered earnings (5 
years for those with at least 20 quar- 

2 Similarly, the 1950 and 1952 acts pro- 
vided an alternative method (in addition 
to the new formulas of those laws), under 
which the benefit was based on the aver- 
age monthly wage computed from 1937 
on and the use of the 1939 formula 


slightly modified; the result was then 
increased by means of a conversion table. 
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slightly larger amounts can be paid as the result of 
the provision for rounding benefit amounts (to next 
higher 10 cents for each beneficiary). 

* Under the 1939 and later laws, the lump-sum 
payment is made tothesurviving widow or widower 
who lives with the deceased person at time of death. 
When there is no such survivor, the lump-sum pay- 
ment cannot exceed burial expenses. 

7No minimum or maximum provided (potential 
maximum was about $5,000). 


ters of coverage) may be ignored in 
the computation, and there is an ad- 
ditional dropout for an individual 
with an extended total disability. 

One of the alternative methods em- 
ploys the 1952 formula, with an aver- 
age monthly wage computed in the 
same manner as under the 1954 for- 
mula except that the 4- or 5-year 
dropout is not allowed. The primary 
insurance amount thus obtained is 
increased by $5, and the total, if 
larger than the amount derived from 
the 1954 formula, is the amount used. 
This method will rarely be employed, 
since it will result in a higher benefit 
only if the average monthly wage is 
less than $130 and if the individual 
has had substantially level earnings 
in all years from 1951 on. 

A third method, using the 1939 
formula, is sometimes applicable. 
The average monthly wage again is 
computed in essentially the same way 
as under the 1954 formula, with the 
exception that earnings beginning in 
1937 are taken into account. The 
1939 formula is applied to the average 
thus obtained, with increment years 
only for the period 1937-50, and the 
result is then increased by use of the 
conversion table in the 1954 legisla- 
tion. 

As indicated in table 1, the maxi- 
mum family benefit under the 1954 
formula is $200 a month. The maxi- 
mum is not uniformly applicable, 
however, but varies with the average 
monthly wage and the resulting pri- 
mary insurance amount. Thus, while 


the law provides for a maximum 
family benefit of $200, it also states 
that the maximum cannot be more 
than 80 percent of the average 
monthly wage and further stipulates 
that application of this percentage 
maximum cannot reduce the total 
benefits to less than the larger of $50 
or one and one-half times the pri- 
mary insurance amount. This rather 
complicated provision can be ex- 
pressed, however, in fairly simple 
terms; it is, in effect, four separate 
provisions, each applicable to a given 
range of average monthly wages and 
primary insurance amounts (table 2). 


Benefits Under Illustrative 
Wage Histories 


Any consideration of changes in 
benefit levels resulting from the vari- 
ous amendments must take into ac- 
count not only the dollar amounts 
payable but also those amounts as 
they relate to prevailing earnings 
levels. Tnroughout the following 
discussion the changes in the philoso- 
phy underlying the system must be 
kept in mind—those that resulted in 
the addition of family benefits and 
the increase in early benefits by the 
several revisions of the benefit for- 
mula. The most rudimentary com- 
parison is one that relates the old-age 
benefit payable to the maximum 
creditable wage under the different 
formulas. 

Table 3 compares benefits for a 
retired worker under each of the five 
different formulas for an individual 
with the maximum creditable wage 
who retires at the earliest time of 
eligibility for benefits under that for- 
mula. The monthly benefit increased 
from $25.00 under the 1935 formula 


Table 2.—Maximum family benefits 
under the 1954 formula for selected 
average monthly wages and primary 
insurance amounts 





Average | Primary in- eae 4 
monthly | surance antes Suny 
wage! amount 2 
$60 or less___-- | $30. 00-33.00 | $50. 
" < Seeeiee | 33. 60-61. 50 | 144 times primary in- 
surance amount. 
116-249. ....... 61. 70-88.30 | 80% of average 
monthly wage. 
250-350.......- 88. 50-108. 50 | $200. 








1 Average monthly wage is alwaysin whole dollars. 

2 Benefit payable to retired worker. 

3 Total benefit payable to retired worker and 
dependents or to all survivor beneficiaries. 
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to $41.20 under the 1939 formula. 
The thinking expressed in the 1939 
legislation was that the benefits paid 
to retired workers without eligible 
dependents in the early years should 
be higher, and—as a cost offset— 
amounts paid in the later years 


Table 3.—Benefits under the five 
formulas for worker with maximum 
creditable wage who retired at 
earliest time of eligibility for bene- 
fits under each formula 











| Maxi- Old-age benefit 
mum bt onal 
Year of annual a. | 

legislation credit- rage | Monthly As per- 
able | Wage | Monthly) cent of 

wage . wage 

hoe ae 

PS $3, 000 $250 | $25.00 | 10.0 
Fae 3, 000 250 41. 20 | 16.5 
2 3, 600 300 80. 00 26. 7 
ass 3, 600 300 | 85.00 | 28.3 
1954..........| 4,200 | 350 | 108. 50 | 31.0 








should be lower, than those payable 
under the preceding formula. At the 
same time, for workers with eligible 
dependents the benefits in the early 
years were increased even more sub- 
stantially and in the later years were 
maintained at roughly the same level. 
The substantial increase (almost 
100 percent) between benefits payable 
under the 1939 and 1950 formulas 
arose in part because of carrying 
further this philosophy—to pay larger 
benefits currently. The primary rea- 
son was undoubtedly a recognition of 
the substantial rise in wages and 
prices that had occurred during the 
1940’s. When benefit amounts are 
considered in relation to wages, it is 
seen that each change in the formula 
has resulted in a rise—from only 10 
percent of the maximum creditable 
wage under the 1935 formula to 31 
percent under the 1954 formula. 
The preceding analysis, however, is 
incomplete and to some extent mis- 
leading, since no consideration is 
given to the change in the general 
wage level other than that directly 
reflected in the maximum creditable 
wage limit. Thus, the man who 
earned $3,000 a year in 1939 had a 
17-percent benefit. Such an indi- 
vidual in 1954 had on the average a 
salary of about $8,000. The present 
$108.50 maximum benefit measured 
against such a wage is only 13% per- 
cent, but this, too, is not a completely 
valid comparison because only about 
half his wage is subject to contribu- 
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tions and thus creditable for benefit 
purposes. 

A better basis of analysis is to re- 
late benefits to the median wage of 
regular workers (those with earnings 
in each of the 4 quarters of a year) 
in the particular year in which the 
new formula was enacted. Such an 
analysis is not feasible for the 1935 
formula. For the 1939 formula, three 
separate bases are necessary since the 
benefit depends not only on average 
wage but also on an increment for 
years of coverage. The first basis 
used for the 1939 formula is for cov- 
erage near the minimum number of 


Table 4.—Benefits under the five 
formulas, based on median wage ! 
of 4-quarter workers in year of 
legislation 





Median wage ! | Old-age benefit 
































, or of | | | 
egislation | | | .| As per- 
| Annual | Monthly} a cent of 
wage 
All workers 
1939: 2 
Basis I__..-; $1,113 | $93 $25. 03 26.9 
Basis IT... 1, 113 | 93 34. 02 36. 6 
Basis III_-. 1, 113 | 93 | 27.70 29.8 
2, 566 | 214 69.40 30.3 
1952...----__| 2,950] 246 79.00 30. 4 
eer | 3,300 275 | 95.10 33. 6 
| 
| Male workers 
——_———— 
1939: 2 
Basis I 1, 293 108 | 26.57 24.6 
Basis IT 1, 293 | 108 36. 12 33. 4 
Basis III 1, 293 108 29. 41 27.2 
Sa ey 2, 978 248 | 75. 10 28.1 
Sithancmenud | 3,525 294 87. 30 27.7 
ee | 3, 950 | 329 | 106. 50 31.3 
Female workers 
1939: 2 | | 
Basis I_.._-| 7 62} 21.84 | 35.2 
Basis II_.-.- 750 62 29. 68 47.9 
Basis III_- 750 62 24.17 39.0 
a | 1, 769 147 58. 30 | 7.6 
= 1, 950 | 162 65.70 | 38. 4 
ee | 2,175 181 76. 10 | 40.5 





1 Based on actual recorded wages of covered em- 
Jloyees plus estimated wages in excess of taxable 
imit. Data for 1952 are preliminary, and data for 
1954 are estimated from preliminary 1953 data 
(assuming a 3-percent increase for 1954 over 1953). 

2 The 1939 formula based benefit amount on aver- 
age monthly wage plus length of coverage. Basis I 
assumes near-minimum coverage of 3 years, basis II 
assumes near-maximum coverage of 40 years, and 
basis III assumes 14 years of coverage (maximum for 
person retiring in 1950). 


years; the second is for coverage close 
to the maximum; and the third is for 
14 years of coverage—the most that a 
person could have had if he retired 
in 1950 when the new legislation of 
that year was being considered. 


Table 5.—Illustrative wage histories, 








1937-55 

‘ | 

Year of employ- | scale A! | Seale B+) Seale C 8 
Se rade $899 | 4 $1, 275 $3, 000 
Mi vasccecnccccece 832/ 1,211 | 3, 000 
ae ES 881 | 1,247 3, 000 
 araaiaiaine spares 926 | 1,305 | 3, 000 
eee 532 1,014] 1,466 3, 000 
ee - 1,127) = 1, 708 | 3, 000 
I 1, 289 1, 913 3, 000 
i saaeapanas BE ses 1, 369 1, 996 3, 000 
pelea esses 1, 328 1, 982 | 3, 000 
_ | pie pepenipien. ++ | 1,394 2, 031 | 3, 000 
eed | 4571 2,173| 3,000 
ae 2, 281 | 3, 000 
ee eg | 1,711 2, 298 3, 000 
| RSet eee 1, 769 2, 376 3, 000 
te $1,993 | 52, 666 3, 600 
2S. 52:060 | 52,760 3, 600 
"ee seete iors 42,120] 52,810 3, 600 
| eo 62120} 2,810 3, 600 
1955 and after_.....- 7 2,150 7 2, 850 4, 200 








1 Actual average earnings credits of all wage 
workers. 

2 Actual average earnings credits of all 4-quarter 
wage workers. 

3 Maximum creditable earnings. 

4 Estimated. 

5 Preliminary. 

6 Rough estimate. 

? Arbitrary assumption. 

Separate analyses have been made 
for men and women, and figures are 
also given for all workers combined. 
Table 4 indicates that the relative 
benefit level based on median wages 
was little, if at all, affected by the 
1950 and 1952 amendments, since the 
primary insurance amount based on 
the median wage of all 4-quarter 
workers remained close to 30 percent 
of such wage. In the 1954 amend- 
ments, however, relative benefit levels 
were significantly increased (by about 
10 percent) to about 33 percent of 
wages. 

Still another method of comparing 
the various benefit formulas is to 
show how a hypothetical individual 
retiring at the beginning of 1955 
would fare under the 1954 formula in 
contrast with what he might have 
expected if the earlier formulas had 
continued in effect. The same analy- 
sis can also be made for a hypo- 
thetical individual retiring at the 
beginning of 1980 after a full working 
lifetime under the system—that is, 
entrance at age 22 in 1937 and retire- 
ment at age 65 in 1980. 

Illustrative wage histories are given 
in table 5 for an individual who en- 
tered covered employment in 1937 and 
who was in such employment each 
year until he retired at the beginning 
of 1955 or, alternatively, 1980. The 
actual average creditable wage of all 
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Table 6.—Benefits under the five 
formulas for illustrative wage his- 
tories of worker retiring at begin- 
ning of 1955 


Old-age benefit 








Old-age benefit plus wife’s 
benefit ! 
Year | 
of Wage as- | —d | 4 
legisla- sumption | ee | jet 
tion 
Monthly of (Monthly of 
amount | wage| amount wage 
| at re- at re- 
| tire- tire- 
| | ment ment 





Using wage scale A 


| } | 
1935...| Level?....| $25.99; 35) @ | @ 





1935 Increasing.| 34.23 19 (3) (3) 

1939... Increasing | 31.94/ 18| $47.91, 27 
1950__.| In.veasing. 60.80) 34 91. 20 52 
1952_..| Increasing 65.80 | 37 98. 70 56 
1954...| Increasing 73. 70 42 110. 60 63 





Using wage scale B 





1935...| Level?....| $31.63} 30) (@) (3) 
1935_..| Increasing.| 42.75 | 18 (3) (3) 
1939__.| Increasing 37. 54 16 $56. 31 24 
1950__.| Increasing.| 69.50) 30 104. 30 45 
1952__.| Increasing 74. 530 32 111. 80 48 


1954...| Increasing.| 85.30, 36 128. 00 55 





Using wage scale C 





1935_..| Level?_...| $53.75 22 (3) (3) 
1935...| Increasing.| 4 53.75 18 (3) (3) 
1939... Increasing 47. 20 16 | $70.80 24 
1950._.| Increasing.| 80.00} 27/ 120.00 40 
1952...| Increasing.| 85.00 | 28 127. 530 42 
1954__.' Increasing 98.50 32 147. 80 | 49 





1 Assumes wife is eligible and is not entitled to 
benefit based on her own earnings record. 

2 At 1937 figure. 

2 Wife’s benefit not provided under 1935 act; 
amount same as for old-age benefit alone. 

4Same as for level-wage assumption; increased 
wage not creditable because of the $3,000 maximum 


workers with any wage credits in each 
year is used as the basis in wage 
scale A. Scale B is based on the aver- 
age for workers employed in all 4 
quarters, and scale C on the maxi- 
mum annual wage that can be 
credited. 

These three wage scales were used 
in computing benefits under the vari- 
ous formulas for persons retiring at 
the beginning of 1955 (table 6) and 
1980 (table 7). Account was taken, 
for the computations under each for- 
mula, of the actual upward trend in 
wages in the past; for the 1935 for- 
mula a level-wage assumption was 
also used, to show what the individual 
could have “anticipated” on the basis 
of his wage in 1937. The benefits are 
shown in dollars and also as a per- 
centage of the wage being earned at 
retirement in 1955 or 1980. Both the 
worker’s benefit and the combined 
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benefit for a worker and his eligible 
wife are computed under the 1939 and 
later formulas; the 1935 act, of course, 
provided no wife’s benefit. 


For workers retiring currently, 
there are naturally sharp increases 
in the dollar amount of the benefits 
compared with what might have been 
anticipated in 1937 on the basis of 
wages at that time. These changes 
are due not only to the rise in wages 
over the past 2 decades but also to 
the revision of the benefit formula. 
For wage scales A and B, the actual 
amount paid under the 1954 benefit 
formula for a retired worker without 
an eligible wife is almost three times 
what might have been anticipated in 
1937; a more-than-fourfold increase 
occurs when the worker's wife is ‘also 
eligible for benefits. If the 1935 act 
had not been amended, the benefit for 
a retired worker without an eligible 
wife would have risen by roughly $10, 
or to one-third more than the amount 
payable if wages had remained level; 
as a proportion of the wage at retire- 
ment, however, it would have been 
almost 50 percent less. 


For all three wage scales, the 1939 
formula results in benefits for a cur- 
rently retiring worker without an 
eligible wife that are almost 10 per- 
cent lower than those produced by 
the 1935 formula. When, however, 
the worker has an eligible wife who is 
not entitled to benefits on her own 
earnings record, the 1939 formula 
yields significantly more. This com- 
parison shows the change in phi- 
losophy between the 1935 and 1939 
acts; the earlier law provided for the 
same benefit amount regardless of 
marital status, while the latter re- 
aligned the benefit structure in recog- 
nition of presumptive family needs. 


When benefits are considered in re- 
lation to wages at retirement, the 
1954 formula currently produces 
amounts for all retired workers, in- 
cluding those without dependents, 
more favorable for the three wage 
scales than those that might have 
been anticipated under the 1935 act. 
The worker whose history would fol- 
low wage scale A, for example, could 
anticipate, on the basis of the 1935 
formula and his earnings at that time, 
a benefit equaling 35 percent of that 
wage, but his own benefit under the 


1954 formula is 42 percent of his:final 
wage and is 63 percent if he has an 
eligible wife. 

For the individual retiring at the 
beginning of 1980 after 43 continu- 
ous years of coverage under the sys- 
tem (table 7), a somewhat different 
picture is shown. It should be noted, 
however, that a level wage is assumed 
for the years after 1954. If wages 
continue to rise as they have in the 
past, and if the benefit formula re- 
mains unchanged, the dollar amounts 
of the benefits will be higher (except, 
of course, under wage scale C), but 
the benefits will be a lower proportion 
of the wage at retirement. No as- 
sumption based on increasing wages 
in the future has been made because, 
if this trend continues, a reappraisal 
of the benefit formula may be neces- 
sary. 

A comparison of the 1935 and 1939 


Table 7.—Benefits under the five 
formulas for illustrative wage his- 
tories of worker retiring at begin- 
ning of 1980 

Old-age benefit 


plus wife’s 
benefit ! 


Old-age benefit 


Year | | . ‘ 

of Wage as- | As As 

—_ suinption cent cent 
| |Monthly, of |Monthly of 

| amount wage | amount | wage 

at re- at re- 

| tire- tire- 

ment ment 





Using wage scale A 





] 
1935_- | Level ?__..| $44.71 60 (3) 


(*) 
1935...| Increasing.| 64.51 | 36 (3 (3) 
1939_..| Increasing 43. 57 24 $65. 36 36 
1950__.| Increasing 61. 70 34 92. 60 52 
1952___| Increasing 66. 70 37 110. 10 56 
1954___| Increasing 74. 30 41 111. 50 62 








Using wage scale B 
: 


| 
es 
| $54.09) 51 (3) (3) 


1935__.| Level 2__- 

1935...| Increasing.| 76.06 32 (3) (3) 
1939__.| Increasing_| 51.25 22 $76.88 32 
1950___| Inereasing.| 70.40 30 105. 60 44 
1952___| Increasing 75. 40 32 113. 10 48 
1954___| Increasing 85. 90 36 128. 90 54 





| 
| Using wage scale C 





| 


| | | 
1935...| Level ?___.| $85.00 4; @) | @) 
1935...| Increasing.| 4 85.00 | 4} (3) (3) 
1939___| Increasing 57.20} 16] $85.80 | 25 
1950_._| Increasing.| 80.00 | 23 120. 00 | 34 
1952.__| Increasing.| 85.00! 24| 127.50 36 
1954_. Increasing 108. 50 31 162. 80 47 





3 
2 





1 Assumes wife is eligible and is not entitled to 
benefit based on her own earnings record. 

2 At 1937 figure. 

3Wife’s benefit not provided under 1935 act; 
amount same as for old-age benefit alone. 

‘Same as for level-wage assumption; increased 
wage not creditable because of the $3,000 maximum. 
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formulas shows that the benefit paid 
under the latter for a worker who 
does not have an eligible wife and who 
retires in 1980 is considerably less 
than that under the 1935 act—the 
result of the different philosophy 
underlying the two acts. In fact, 
based on the wage history assumed, 
for each of the three scales used the 
benefit under the 1939 formula for a 
worker with an eligible wife is vir- 
tually the same as for a single indi- 
vidual under the 1935 act. Under the 
benefit formulas developed after 1939, 
the amounts are considerably in- 
creased, but not until the 1954 for- 
mula does the benefit based on the 
assumed wage history exceed the cor- 
responding figure for the 1935 for- 
mula for all three wage scales for a 
worker without an eligible wife. On 
the other hand, the benefit amount 
for a worker and eligible wife is in all 
instances greater under the several 
amended formulas than the benefit 
under the 1935 law. 

Even under the 1954 formula, the 
benefit for a retired worker without 
an eligible wife is significantly lower 
as a percentage of the wage at retire- 


ment than the amount the individual 
would have anticipated on the basis 
of the 1935 formula and his wage at 
that time; the reverse is the case, to 
a slight extent, for a worker and eli- 
gible wife. On the basis of wage scale 
A, for example, the individual would 
have expected a retirement benefit 
arising from the 1935 formula and his 
wage at that time equal to 60 percent 
of that wage, but under the 1954 for- 
mula the benefit is only 41 percent 
(although it is 62 percent if he has an 
eligible wife). 


Summary 


Five different benefit formulas have 
been prescribed for the old-age and 
survivors insurance system, although 
the first one was never operative. The 
first change in the benefit formula, 
made in 1939, reflected a change in 
benefit philosophy. Benefits payable 
in the early years of the program’s 
operation were made relatively 
larger; presumptive family needs 
were recognized by provision of sup- 
plementary benefits for dependents; 
and, offsetting these two changes, 
benefits for long-term contributors 


and for those without dependents 
were reduced. Although the second 
change (in 1950) carried further the 
philosophy underlying the payment 
of larger benefits currently by making 
no distinction in benefit amount based 
on years of coverage (for those con- 
tinuously in covered employment), it 
consisted primarily of adjustments to 
changes in wage levels and the cost 
of living. The third change (in 1952) 
was also primarily a reflection of 
wage-level and cost-of-living changes. 
The fourth change, that in the 1954 
amendments, reflected both an ad- 
justment to higher wage levels and 
an increase of about 10 percent in the 
relative adequacy of the benefits. 
For workers retiring currently, the 
benefits paid are larger than the orig- 
inal program would have provided, 
both in terms of dollars and also in 
relation to wage at time of retirement. 
The relative adequacy of the benefits 
was increased significantly by the 
1954 amendments—a fact that is, of 
course, reflected by the increased fi- 
nancial support of the program 
provided by the higher ultimate con- 
tribution rates scheduled in that law. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Assistance Expenditures 
per Inhabitant, 1953-54 


The amount expended per inhabi- 
tant for public assistance payments 
is determined by the proportion of 
the population that has received as- 
sistance during the year and the av- 
erage amount of assistance granted 
per recipient. Wide variations exist 
among the States with respect to both 
factors. Some States aid a relatively 
small proportion of the population 
and make relatively high payments 
per recipient; others have a relatively 
high proportion of the population re- 
ceiving aid, but the average payments 
are low. Still others provide assist- 
ance to a relatively large segment of 
the population and also make rela- 
tively high payments per recipient. 
When costs are expressed as an 
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amount per inhabitant, the overall] 
factor of differences among States in 
total population is removed and only 
the two remaining variables—the 
proportion of the population aided 
and the average payment per recipi- 
ent—are reflected. The per capita 
costs, when used in trend analysis, 
also give perspective on the relative 
growth in population and assistance 
costs. 

During the fiscal year 1953-54, 
payments from Federal, State, and 
local funds for all five public assist- 
ance programs combined amounted, 
for the country as a whole, to $2.6 
billion or $15.89 per inhabitant, about 
the same as the per capita expendi- 
ture in the preceding fiscal year. The 
population of the United States in- 
creased 1.60 percent from July 1952 to 
July 1953, and the total amount spent 


for assistance went up 1.57 percent. 
A smaller proportion of the popula- 
tion was aided under the programs in 
1954 than in 1953, but average pay- 
ments to recipients for the Nation 
as a whole increased. The cost of 
living, as measured by the consumer 
price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, remained practically un- 
changed from June 1953 to June 1954. 
Some States, however, raised assist- 
ance standards to reflect price 
changes that had occurred in the 
preceding year or earlier. 


Changes From 1953 


The percentage changes in 1954 
were small for all programs except 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. Expenditures per inhabi- 
tant for this program rose 18 percent 
(12 cents). Changes from the pre- 
ceding fiscal year for all programs 
combined and for the individual pro- 
grams are shown in the tabulation 
that follows. 
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Expenditures per 
inhabitant 


Table 1.—Amount expended per inhabitant! for assistance payments, including 

















Amount 
. including 
Program vendor pay- a 
ments for 
centage 
medical care change 
1953 4 1952 1082 
All programs... ......-- $15. 89 $15. 91 —0.1 
Old-age assistance _---_. | 9.86 9.96 —1.0 
Aid to dependent children 3.48 | 3.54 -1.7 
Aid to the blind-__. 41 .4l 0 
Aid to the permanently « and 
totally disabled _. A 78 | .66) +182 
General assistance __........ ell 1.34 | + +1.5 


Per inhabitant expenditures in the 
year ended June 1954 went down 
slightly for both old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children, the 
two largest assistance programs, be- 
cause the decreases in the number of 
recipients a little more than offset a 
slight rise in average payments. The 
drop of 10 cents per inhabitant in 
old-age assistance costs therefore 
reflects a decline in the caseload for 
the year 1953-54 that was due pri- 
marily to the growth in the program 
of old-age and survivors insurance, 
accelerated by the 1952 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. In a few 
States, also, the recipient loads were 
smaller because the States applied 
stricter policies than formerly on 
relatives’ responsibility for support of 
the aged. The average monthly num- 
ber of recipients of aid to dependent 
children likewise was smaller than in 
the preceding year despite a steady 
rise in the caseload during the last 
7 months of the fiscal year. The drop 
in the per inhabitant cost of this 
program was 6 cents. 

The combined decrease of 16 cents 
for these two programs was not fully 
offset by increases in per capita ex- 
penditures for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled (12 cents) and 
for general assistance (2 cents). The 
program for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, which was initi- 
ated with Federal participation in 
October 1950, continued to expand as 
three more States’ began operation 
under approved plans and the number 
of recipients in other States continued 
to grow. The average monthly num- 
ber of recipients was 19 percent 


1Connecticut, Minnesota, and Tennes- 
see. 












































vendor payments for medical care, by State and by program, fiscal years 
1952-53 and 1953-54 
| Aid to the 
Total Old-age | =o Aid tothe | permanently General 
assistance Peiidren blind and totally assistance 
, State | | disabled 

1952-88 1959-54 1952-53 1953-54 1952-53 1953-54) 1952-53) 1953-54)1952- 5911053-54 1952-53) 1953-54 

{ | | | | 
| | | Se a a 
U. S. average./$15. 91 |$15.89 | $9.96 | $9.86 | $3.54 | $3.48 | $0.41 | $0.41 | $0.66 | $0.78 * 34 | $1. 36 
| a 
DA ER. 10.78 | 10.47 | 6.99; 6.85] 271 | 260] .16] .15/] .91 86| .01 | 01 
Alaska.........- 11.63 | 11.45 | 6.17 | 5.85] 4.23) 4.39) .14/ .18] () (3) 1.09 | 1.02 
ap ei ie 16.06 | 16.19 | 10.40 | 10.01 | 4.23] 4.64] .57 .b7] (3) (3) . 86 . 97 
[Sears 15.96 | 14.10 | 11.04 | 10.61} 407] 243] .46] .46] .09/ .43/] .30 17 
eases 28. 54 | 27.16 | 19.76 | 18.53 | 6.31 |) 6.04) 1.05] 1.01]; (@ (3) 1. 42 1. 57 
EI: 43.37 | 44.68 | 34.97 | 35.36 | 427] 4.79] .19] .19] 1.76] 210] 2.18 2. 23 
SNS ccedwesas 11.89 | 12.54] 6.76] 7.21] 3.04] 299] .15] .16] @ 4.29] 1.94 1.89 
RRR: 6.32] 6.56} 228] 222] 226] 222] .41 42] .24 -16} 1.13 1. 53 
) ee -| 7.00] 7.52] 202] 212] 296] 3.22] .20] .20/ 1.19] 1.39] .63 . 60 
__ TR 15. 24 | 15.38 | 10.73 | 10.91 | 3.64] 3.64] .56] .52] (4) @) 31 .31 
eee 15.21 | 16.45 | 11.30 | 11.85] 3.04] 3.15] .42] .44] .29] .86 .16 .14 
Hawaii... .....- 12.14 | 10.37] 1.83] 1.78] 6.72| 6.07] .11 -12] 1.37] 1.47] 211 . 93 
Idaho__- 16.45 | 16.80} 9.53 | 9.71] 430] 4.37] .21 2) .80| .97] 1.52 1. 53 
dtiscnsicisndetiohingas 15.32 | 15.21] 814] 7. 3.61 | 3.32 32 31 39] .54] 286] 3.17 
«Seas 8.30} 831} 5.32] 5.20] 1.85] 1.86 23 26] (3) (8) . 90 99 
OR ceeweg haute 16.21 | 16.54 | 11.70 | 11.52] 293] 3.25 40 45] (3) (3) 1.18 | 1.31 
Kans_- - ----| 17.72 | 18.11 | 12.33 | 13.28] 225] 2.59 22 25 96, 1.21] 1.96 78 
aE 13.40 | 13.19 | 7.71 | 7.83] 5.02] 4.64 36 39] @) (3) 31 32 
SS 35.97 | 33.96 | 26.15 | 25.48 | 5.76] 4.79 39 40} 2658] 2.17] 1.14] 1.12 
Maine ____-__- 16.21 | 16.36] 8.10] 7.93] 4.55] 4.47 37 36] (3) (3) 3.19 | 3.60 
Sc ntdecsnpeed 5.96 | 6.18] 221] 222] 227] 2.37 11 11 73 . 94 64 . 55 
SS me 25.69 | 25.08 | 17.77 | 17.08] 3.77] 3.65 35 7) 1.79) 212] 2.01 1.88 
eats 14.99} 13.51 | 8.06] 7.36] 412] 3.28 19 19] .18 .22] 2.44 2. 46 
SERRE: 18.15 | 18.40 | 12.84) 12.95] 3.12] 3.12 32 35] (@) 4.02 | 1.87 1.97 
chimeras 10.58 | 12.72} 8.32] 9.82] 1.57] 1.96 49 59} .14 29 06}  .06 
ES wiiecaccmate 25.76 | 26.53 | 18.93 | 19.37] 3.58] 3.85 52 59] 1.84] 2.12 89 59 
ME occcxee ced 22.10 | 21.00 | 12.45 | 11.11] 4.51] 4.34 67 59} 1.49] 1.57] 2.98] 3.38 
eg: 12.05 | 12.22] 98 8.89} 2.08] 203 41 40} () (3) @) | §.89 
Ap aes 14.25 | 12.72 | 10.13 | 8.75] *.07] 6.05] 4.16 30]/ @) (3) 3.89} 3.61 
Beaeecksvsried 13.75 | 14.25] 844] 894] 3.51] 3.19 39 40} .10 24] 1.31 1.47 
Se 5. 5.92] 290] 2.97] 1.27] 1.28 12} .13 30] .41 .96| 1.13 
| SRR 16.01 | 17.31 | 8.02] 8.45] 6.00] 6.93 30} .31] 1.39] 1.18 . 30 . 43 
, Cee 15.16 | 15.19} 6.08| 6.17] 4.75] 478 27 28 | 1.92] 224] 214 1.72 
' Ee: 8.31 | 9.22} 412] 440] 263] 290 48} .53| .61 85] .47 . 55 
i oe 14.82 | 14.50] 9.79 | 9.56] 3.23] 3.13 13; .12] .04] .9] .73 ie 
| SSR 12.93 | 13.43 | 8.58] 8.41 | 1.50] 1.65 2] .28] .4!1 47 | 2.16 2.61 
NE cstenvacocia 43.07 | 38.20 | 31.91 | 29.56 | 8.49] 6.05 92} .79] 1.28] 1.41 .47 40 
_ See 16.96 | 17.78 | 10.00] 9.90| 262] 2.90 19/ .19] 1.13] 1.38] 3.02] 3.40 
OR cictanaticioniad 9.15 | 880| 3.41) 3.20) 3.09] 2.88 91 92] .56 66 | 1.18 1.13 
_ | eae 3.90} 454] 1.71] 1.84] 1.60] 1.93 04/ .05| .46 64 09 . 06 
St ere 17.65 | 17.35 | 7.75 | 7.23] 523] 5.08] .19 20 43 | 1.05] 4.05) 3.80 
Fa 10.31 | 11.13 | 7.14] 7.51] 1.60] 1.79] .31 . 34 96} 1.15 . 30 34 
= ees 14.95 | 15.59] 910] 9.13] 3.70] 4.04] .15 .16 25 40} 1.75 1. 86 
; eRe: 12.30 | 14.23 | 7.91 | 8.50] 3.83] 5.04 . 44 46; @) | 4.10 12 | 12 
eee 13.98 | 14.70 | 11.91 | 12.34] 1.48] 1.72] .37 38) @) | @) . 22 | 26 
| aa 17.00 | 18.22] 9.01 | 9.32) 5.06| 5.45) .22] .23| 1.53] 1.67] 1.18] 1.55 
, TI: 13.23 | 14.27} 9.06} 9.60) 216] 247 25 .2%| .32| .46] 1.44] 1.49 
Se cdenweneae 7.42) 7.04] 3.95) 4.15] 1.90] 1.52; .25] .23] .17] .42] 1.15 72 
, ESS, 3.89] 4.36] 1.56] 1.65] 1.53] 1.75] .16] .16 eI . 53 22) |.28 
Rc iinncasta 29.86 | 28.52 | 20.58 | 19.06 | 4.83 | 441 .32] .30] 1.82] 1.95] 2.31 2.81 

| | 
icine 15.66 | 15.45 | 5.19} 4.79) 804) 803) .26) .25 .98 | 1.24] 1.19] 1.13 
| See -----] 14.83 | 15.18 | 9.62) 9.47] 3.31) 3.27) .27) .26| .25|) .31] 1.38] 1.87 
, 14.17 | 14.8 9.34) 947 | 2.10) aad 2 20 18 | 1.02] 1.02] 1.51] 1.69 

' ' \ | ' | | 











! Based on population data from the Bureau of 
the Census; excludes Armed Forces overseas. 
A sem Nebraska; data for 1952-53 not avail- 
able. 
3 No program approved by the Social Security 
Administration. 
4 Program not in operation for full year, States 


higher in 1954 than in the preceding 
fiscal year. The rise in general as- 
sistance, on the other hand, resulted 
primarily from an increase of $3.28 
per case in average payments for the 
year. 

Underlying these national shifts 
was a considerable variation among 
the individual States. During the 


approved to receive Federal participation as follows: 

onnecticut and Minnesota, January 1954; Ten- 
nessee, August 1953; and Nevada, May 1953. 

5 Represents data for January-June 1954 only. 

* Program administered under State law without 
Federal participation, 


fiscal year ended in June 1954, assist- 
ance expenditures per capita for all 
programs combined dropped in 19 
States and rose in 34 States; the 
change was less than 50 cents, how- 
ever, in almost half the States. Shifts 
of more than $1.50, on the other hand, 
occurred in seven States; in Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, per capita costs 
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Table 2.—Distribution of States by amount of expenditures per inhabitant for 
vendor payments for medical care and by program, fiscal year 1953-54 






































| . lata to the| 
Aid to perma- | ‘ 
Expenditures per inhabitant for vendor Tetel, = depend. — nently | ~~ 
payments for medical care programs) ance ._—_ blind “ane a ance 
abled 

Total number of States. -..............-.- 53 | 53 53 53 42 53 
No vendor payments. ............-.----...- 12 27 29 29 20 13 
We IEE nc ctdaccecsccscsencchund 41 26 24 24 22 40 
NESS Ee 14 14 24 24 21 23 
DE te cdascodcieddddcetesnsonesnmebinel 5 4 0 0 1 7 
tis posnnnnchdentdahnsennsmnéiion 6 4 0 0 0 5 
Fe eee 7 1 0 0 0 3 
po eee eee Q 3 0 0 0 2 
increased, and in Arkansas, Hawaii, decreases of $1.86 and $2.01 in the 


Louisiana, Nevada, and Oklahoma 
costs declined. 

Total expenditures went up $1.93 
in Tennessee and $2.14 in Mississippi, 
largely as a result of actions taken 
to liberalize eligibility provisions or 
increase assistance payments in the 
latter part of the fiscal year 1952-53. 
In determining the amount of assist- 
ance in aid to dependent children, 
Tennessee added the needs of an 
adult relative up toa maximum of $24. 
A large part ($1.50) of the increase in 
expenditures per capita in Mississippi 
occurred in old-age assistance, pri- 
marily because the percent of budget 
deficit met by the assistance grant 
was raised from 65 percent to 75 per- 
cent. 

In the States where costs went 
down by more than $1.50, decreases 
were due to initiation of limitations 
on eligibility and/or to reductions in 
the amount of assistance provided to 
recipients. Oklahoma found it neces- 
sary, because of limited funds, to dis- 
continue meeting 100 percent of need 
for all programs in 1953-54; total ex- 
penditures per capita fell $4.87. In 
1952-53, expenditures had been 
higher because a surplus in the as- 
sistance fund was distributed to re- 
cipients during that year. Assistance 
expenditures during the year 1953-54, 
therefore, were down from those of 
the preceding year because only the 
year’s proceeds of the regularly ear- 
marked sales tax were available to 
finance the programs. 

Tightened eligibility requirements 
for aid to dependent children brought 
drops in per capita expenditures of 
$1.64 in Arkansas and 97 cents in 
Louisiana for that program and ac- 
counted for the largest part of the 
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total cost in these two States for all 
programs combined. Hawaii’s per 
capita expenditure for general assist- 
ance dropped $1.18 when, effective in 
August 1953, assistance to employ- 
ables was discontinued and a 30-per- 
cent cut was made in assistance pay- 
ments to those who remained on the 
rolls. In Nevada, where total expend- 
itures per capita dropped $1.53, a 
12-percent increase in population and 
a 1-percent drop in old-age assistance 
payments resulted in a decline of 
$1.38 in per capita expenditures for 
that program. 

A distribution of the States by 
amount of change from 1952-53 to 
1953-54 in per inhabitant expendi- 
tures for all programs combined is 
shown below: 




















Number of States 
Change in expenditures per with specified— 
inhabitant 

Increase | Decrease 
Total number of States___. 34 19 
ek 16 Gg 
Gi dese ctilecedibadene 11 1 
0 Ee Se ee 5 4 
ES nS 2 5 





State Variations, 1954 


The States varied considerably in 
amounts spent per inhabitant during 
the year 1953-54 for each program 
and for all programs combined (table 
1). Expenditures for the five public 
assistance programs in Colorado, for 
example, totaled $44.68 per capita, 
more than ten times Virginia’s $4.36. 
A third of the States spent from $10 
to $15 per inhabitant for public assist- 
ance in 1953-54 and about another 
third spent from $15 to $20. At the 


extremes were 10 States* with per 
capita costs of less than $10 and 
eight States* where assistance ex- 
penditures averaged more than $20 
per inhabitant. 

Differences among the States in the 
amount spent per inhabitant are in- 
fluenced by their relative wealth, as it 
affects the proportion of population 
who are needy and the amount of 
funds available to meet need, and by 
State laws and policies governing 
eligibility for assistance and the 
amount of assistance that can be 
granted. State laws and policies may 
in turn be influenced by the fiscal po- 
sition of the State. For old-age 
assistance, the largest program in 
terms of expenditures in most States, 
costs are also affected by differences 
in the proportion of population re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits and the average amount 
of benefits paid. 

Of the eight States that spent more 
than $20 per capita for all programs 
combined, all but one (Massachu- 
setts) lie west of the Mississippi River. 
In general, these States have compar- 
atively liberal eligibility requirements 
and assistance standards, particularly 
in old-age assistance, and, with the 
exception of Montana, they had in 
1953-54 the largest per capita expend- 
itures for old-age assistance in the 
Nation (chart 1). All eight States 
have recipient rates and assistance 
standards for old-age assistance that 
are greater than or near the national 
average. All but Louisiana and 
Oklahoma have per capita incomes 
above the median for the Nation. In 
five of the eight States the propor- 
tion of the aged population receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits is less than the median. 

Per capita income is higher than 
average also for six ‘ of the 10 States 
with the lowest total expenditures per 
capita. These six States differ con- 
siderably in other respects, however, 
from the group of States with rela- 


2 Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Puerto’ Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Virginia. 

California, Colorado, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, 
and Washington. 

*Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 
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Chart 1.—Amount expended per inhabitant! for assistance payments, including vendor payments for medical care, 


fiscal year 1953-54 
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man 12.95 
Tex ‘2.34 
oo 11.05 
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MONT pete 
FLA 10.91 
ARK 10.6! 
ARIZ 10.01 
OREG. 9.90 
wrss, 9.82 
108HO 97) 
vt 960 
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wra 9.47 
wesc. 9.47 
utax 9.32° 
Som 869.13 
uM 894 
neoR 869 
NE 6.75° 
TENN. 650 
MMEX 6.45° 
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MAINE 7.95 
ar 7.66 
«x 7.63 
sc 7.31 
won 7.36° 
Ri 723 
CONN. 7.20 
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ALASKA 5.85 
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wu 4.79 
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nu 2.97° 
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ac 2.12° 
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aL ‘.76° 
a 165 
4) BASED ON TOTAL POPULATION ESTIMATED BY BUREAU OF CENSUS AS OF JULY |, 1953; EXCLUDES ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS. 
& VENDOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE OF 67 CENTS PER INHABITANT. SY APPROVED BY 
& REPRESENTS DATA FOR JANUARY JUNE 1954 ONLY; DATA FOR JULY-DECEMBER 1953 NOT AVAILABLE 
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tively high expenditures per capita. 
All six, for example, have relatively 
low old-age assistance recipient rates, 
low per capita expenditures for that 
program, and, with the exception of 
New Jersey, grants to recipients that 
are less than or near the average. Be- 
cause old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiary rates are higher than the 
national average in each of these 
States, the need for old-age assistance 
is considerably reduced. Although 
average payments per recipient of aid 
to dependent children in four * of the 
six States are higher than that for the 
Nation, only the District of Columbia 
had a recipient rate above the national 
average. 

In contrast to the six States men- 


5District of Columbia, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
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J) PROGRAM ADMINISTERED UNDER STATE LAW WITHOUT FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 3 


* VENDOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE OF LESS THAN 50 CENTS PER INHABITANT 


tioned above, the other four States 
with low per inhabitant expenditures 
have characteristics that indicate a 
high incidence of need for public 
assistance. They are all low in rela- 
tion to other States in per capita in- 
come, old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiary rates, and average pay- 
ments for old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children. Except for 
Virginia, they have above-average re- 
cipient rates for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children. 
Considerable variation among the 
individual States also occurred in the 
per capita expenditures for each of 
the assistance programs. Per capita 
expenditures for old-age assistance 
were less than the national average 
of $9.86 in two-thirds of the States. 
The range was from $1.65 in Virginia 
to $35.36 in Colorado; seven States 


spent less than $3.00, and a like num- 
ber spent more than $15.00. 

For aid to dependent children, the 
average expenditure per inhabitant 
was $3.48—only a little more than 
one-third of the old-age assistance 
costs. Three out of 5 States spent 
less than the national average. Ex- 
penditures for this program were 
more than $5.00 per capita in eight 
States, including West Virginia, where 
they reached $8.03. Nevada, which 
has been operating its program with- 
out Federal participation, was at the 
other end of the scale with an ex- 
penditure of 5 cents, and was one of 
10 States with expenditures of less 
than $2. 

Expenditures for aid to the blind 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled were relatively small, 
averaging only 41 cents and 78 cents, 
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respectively, for the country as a 
whole. All States spent less than 
$1.50 per capita for aid to the blind 
and less than $3 for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. 

General assistance costs, which 
averaged $1.36 per inhabitant for the 
Nation, were less than those for old- 
age assistance in all States and less 
than those for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in all but three States. Relative 
variations among the States in per 
capita expenditures were consider- 
ably greater in general assistance, 
however, than in any of the other 
four programs. Thus, the cost of 
general assistance in Rhode Island 
was 380 times that in Alabama (1 
cent). Almcst half the States spent 
less than $1 per capita for general 
assistance, and only six States spent 
more than $3. There are two main 
reasons for these large variations: 
There is no Federal financial partici- 
pation in the program, and in many 
States the program is a local respon- 
sibility without State financial or ad- 
ministrative responsibility. The dis- 
tribution of States by amount of 
assistance expenditures per inhabi- 
tant for each of the assistance pro- 
grams for the fiscal year 1953-54 is 
shown below. 




















| 

Expenditures per ‘ | ~ | 
inhabitant {Oa sf ~ APTD/|GA 
one | — —, ——|— 

Total number of | | 

a ae 33] 53) 53 42] 53 
Less than $0.50.....- 0 | 1| 44 | 14] 13 
DBO.S0..4.4060620--. 0 | 0 8 10 ll 
yy Wee ees. 0 1a) oT 8 
De Adécdateens 3 8 0 | 3 ll 
2.00-3.00.i.....2..... 4} 12] 0] 5| 4 
J) ee eee 1 12; 0 0 6 
_ {3 ee ae 3 11 0} 0 0 
| fh eee 7 7 0 | 0 0 
7.50-9.99___ 19 1; 0} 0 0 
10.00-14.99_.......... 9 0 0 0 0 
36,60+29.90..........- 4 0 0 0 0 
20.00 or more........ 3 0; 0 0 0 





Vendor Payments for Medical 
Care 

Medical needs of recipients of pub- 
lic assistance may be met from public 
assistance funds either by including 
an amount for this purpose in the 
money payment to the recipient or by 
direct payment to the vendor of the 
medical service. Some agencies use 
both methods of payment. Federal 
participation in expenditures for 
medical care is limited to amounts 
within stated maximums on the total 
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amount of aid for each recipient. Be- 
fore October 1950, Federal matching 
was restricted to medical costs met 
through money payments to recipi- 
ents. Since that time, however, Fed- 
eral funds have been available for 
payments to vendors also. Amounts 
paid to vendors for medical care are 
readily identifiable and are reported 
periodically by State agencies. Data 
on the amounts included for medical 
care in the direct payments to recipi- 
ents have been obtained through spe- 
cial studies but are not reported 
periodically because of the obvious 
difficulty and expense of compiling 
such data on a continuing basis. 

For all programs combined, vendor 
payments in the fiscal year ended 
June 1954 amounted to $175 million 
or $1.09 per inhabitant. The per 
capita expenditures for vendor pay- 
ments for medical care, by program, 
are as follows: 


Expenditure per 
inhabitant for 


Program vendor payments 
a nr $0. 54 
Aid to dependent children____---- 10 
Be ee Se Wiitctansteonnane .02 
Aid to the permanently and totally 

GIG cc dcnsdiddcncsosnacasne .09 
General assistance. .............. 34 

Almost three-fourths of this 


amount came from funds for the four 
special types of public assistance; 
vendor payments, however, comprised 
only a small proportion—5 percent— 
of the total spent under these four 
programs. Expenditures for vendor 
payments from general assistance 
funds, on the other hand, represented 
about a fourth of the total spent 
under this program. In 13 States‘ 
payments to vendors of medical care 
accounted for more than half the 
total general assistance expenditures. 
Not all States are able to report the 
amount expended from general as- 
sistance funds for vendor medical 
payments for recipients of the special 


*The current maximums are $55 in 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled; in aid to dependent children the 
maximums are $30 for a needy adult care- 
taker, $30 for the first child, and $21 for 
each additional child in a family aided. 

‘Alaska, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


types of public assistance, but at 
least a tenth of all general assistance 
expenditures went for this purpose. 
Table 2 shows a distribution of the 
States by size of per capita expendi- 
tures for vendor payments under 
each of the assistance programs. Per 
inhabitant expenditures to vendors 
of medical care were small except 
for old-age assistance and general as- 
sistance, where expenditures in a 
few States amounted to $2 or more. 





Fifteenth Trustees Report 
on OASI Trust Fund 


The Board of Trustees of the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund 
recently submitted to Congress its 
fifteenth annual report on the opera- 
tions of the trust fund for the fiscal 
year 1953-54 and, as required by 
statute, its estimate of projected fund 
operations during the next 5 years, as 
well as an analysis of the actuarial 
status of the fund. The Board of 
Trustees is composed of the Secretary 
of Labor, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is the Managing 
Trustee of the Fund, and the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security is the Sec- 
retary of the Board. Excerpts from 
their report follow. 


Summary and Conclusion 


During the past 5 fiscal years, the 
contribution income of the trust fund 
has increased substantially for a 
number of reasons. In addition to 
a rise in earnings levels and the nor- 
mal uptrend in the labor force, con- 
tribution rates increased in 1950 and 
1954; moreover, coverage was ex- 
tended to additional employments and 
the maximum limit on taxable earn- 
ings was raisedin 1951. A further ex- 
tension of coverage and another in- 
crease in the taxable earnings limit, 
both effective on January 1, 1955, will 
materially raise trust fund receipts in 
the immediate future. With the 
growth of the trust fund, interest re- 
ceived on investments has also in- 
creased. 

Trust fund disbursements have 
risen even more sharply than contri- 
bution income. Basic factors in this 
increase are the long-term growth in 
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the aged population and, more sig- 
nificantly, the lengthening period 
during which workers have had an 
opportunity to earn the quarters of 
coverage required to be insured. More 
immediate causes have been the 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act which have extended the pro- 
gram’s coverage, lowered the require- 
ments for eligibility to benefits, in- 


Table 1.—Changes in estimated level- 
premium costs of benefit payments 
as percentage of payroll, by type of 
change, intermediate-cost estimate, 
2.4 percent interest 








| 
ee al 
premium 
Item cost 
| (percent) 
— 
Cost of system under 1952 amendments '. 6.74 
Effect of changes: 
Extension of coverage................ —.17 
Raising earnings base to $4,200._____- —.15 
Increase in benefits ?...............-- +. 86 
Liberalization of retirement test __- +. 21 
Putting test on annual basis. __._-_| (+. 04) 
Increase in exempt amount. --_---- (+. 08) 
rease in exemption age._______- | (+. 16) 
Making test applicable to all em- | 
Re eee (—.07) 
Elimination of lowest years of earn- 
i ti A Lee - +.14 
“Disability freeze” provision.........| +.07 
Cost of system under 1954 amendments '_| 7.70 
| 





1 Includes adjustments for (a) lower contribution 
rate for self-employed compared with employer- 
employee rate; (b) interest on the trust fund existing 
on December 31, 1954; and (c) administrative ex- 


penses. 

2 Primarily reflects effect of new benefit formula 
and conversion table, but also includes effect of 
revised minimum and maximum benefit provisions 
and the minor changes in insured status provisions 


creased the benefits payable, and 
liberalized the retirement test. Still 
further increases in benefit disburse- 
ments will result from the 1954 
amendments. 

Despite this rise in benefit disburse- 
ments, it is estimated that aggregate 
income from contributions and inter- 
est on investments of the trust fund 
during the 5-year period immediately 
ahead will be wholly sufficient to meet 
aggregate disbursements of the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
during this period. Long-range actu- 
arial studies, moreover, show that, on 
the basis of high employment assump- 
tions, the level-premium cost at 2.4 
percent interest ranges from 6.80 to 
8.75 percent of payroll, depending on 
the combination of cost assumptions 
selected. 

Under legislation enacted in 1946, 
the trust fund was reimbursed out of 
general revenues for noncontributory 
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benefit payments arising from credit 
for military service. As a result of 
legislation enacted in 1950, 1952, and 
1953, all noncontributory benefit 
payments after August 1950 on ac- 
count of credit for military service 
have been made from the trust fund 
with no provision for reimbursement. 
The Board of Trustees believes that 
these additional costs should not be 
borne by the trust fund out of the reg- 
ular social security tax collections. 
Instead, it believes that they are a 
proper charge against the general 
fund of the Treasury, just as are 
other costs of maintaining the Armed 
Forces. 


Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1954 
The 1954 amendments’ to the 
Social Security Act (Public Law 761, 


1For fuller details, see “Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1954,”’ Social Security 
Bulletin, September 1954. 


will 


approved September 1, 1954) 
have very substantial effects on both 
the immediate and long-range future 
levels of income and disbursements of 
the trust fund. The amendments af- 
ford coverage to virtually all employed 
persons not previously under the pro- 
gram and not protected under another 
Federal retirement system. Benefit 
amounts payable to both present and 
future beneficiaries were increased 
substantially. Provision was made to 
protect the benefit rights of insured 
workers during periods of prolonged 
total disability. The schedule of con- 
tribution rates was revised to continue 
to reflect the intent that the system 
be self-supporting. The changes in 
estimated level-premium cost result- 
ing from the several program changes 
are shown in table 1. 


Fiscal Year Highlights 


Contribution rates under old-age 
and survivors insurance rose on Jan- 


Table 2.—Operations of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
fiscal years 1937-59 ' 


[In millions] 


























Transactions during period 
‘ 
Income Disbursements Fund at 
Fiscal year sa Sa. aes Net in- | e”d of 
Interest | Admin- | Crease in — 
Appro- on invest- Benefit istrative fund 5 
priations?,",, es. payments napa 
| ents expenses 
| | 
Past experience: | 
Pah. dtp dtndaidabsoacscbittedcanocds $30, 548 $2, 975 $12, 759 $722 $20, 043 $20, 043 
i iihtenadndaibtdeeincwunnetahean 688 | 56 64 | 27 653 2, 398 
iistek sn ciiascbebeis avktithnankiedbbiedl 896 | 71 110 | 27 | 830 3, 227 
ES a ey er wee nae 1, 130 7 149 | 27 | 1, 041 4, 268 
(ibe ARS IU AL a aS 1, 292 | 103 185 33} 1,178 5, 446 
i .tht te clbbadbbesbindaeebeseeaddbies 1,310 124 240 27 | 1, 167 6, 613 
list ose eneieielienciienienamimnenndinne 1, 238 148 321 37 1, 028 7, 641 
1, 460 163 426 41 | 1, 157 8, 798 
1, 617 191 512 47 | 1, 248 10, 047 
1, 694 230 607 53 1, 263 11, 310 
2,110 257 727 57 1, 583 12, 893 
3, 124 7 1, 498 70 | 1, 843 14, 736 
3, 598 334 1, 982 85 | 1, 864 16, 600 
4, 097 387 2, 627 89 1, 766 18, 366 
4, 589 451 3, 276 89 | ¢1,675 20, 043 
5, 259 | 463 4, 376 | 108 | 1, 238 21, 281 
6, 239 | 488 5, 361 | 118 | 1, 248 22, 529 
1957: | 
ROE ee 6, 848 | 513 5, 970 126 | 1, 265 | 23, 794 
PIE Bh cnductccccctecacasececces« 6, 264 | 505 6, 102 127 540 23, 069 
1958: ! | } 
ee on. otadbabbowbead 7, 247 | 539 | 6, 482 | 121 1, 183 24, 977 
a 6, 274 | 508 | 6, 765 119 —102| 22,967 
. | | 
| eae area 7,596 | 563 6, 950 | 116 1,093 | 26,070 
6, 278 | 498 | 7, 300 112 | — 636 22, 331 


I Mecrtdredennaancarcousnespees 





1 See text, pp. 23-24, for description of assumptions used. Estimates were prepared February 1955. 
2 Include insurance contributions, adjusted for refunds, and transfers from general funds equivalent to 


additional pay 
War II (Social Security Act Amendments of 1946). 


ments arising from the extension of survivors insurance protection to certain veterans of World 


3 Includes (1) profits on marketable investments amounting to $183,668 in 1949 and $8,934 in 1950; and (2) 


interest transferred from the Railroad Retirement Account. 
for sale of surplus material, services, etc. 


4 Include administrative expenses, less receip 


For fiscal years 


1944 and 1945, represent charges against trust fund; administrative expenses, after adjustment for bookkeeping 


transfers, were about $30 million in fiscal year 1944 and $29 million in fiscal year 1945. 


Include cost of con- 


struction of an office building for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
5 Totals do not necessarily equal the sum of rounded components. 
6 Excludes net adjustment of approximately $0.8 million which was allocable to prior years. 
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uary 1, 1954, from 1% percent to 2 
percent each on employers and em- 
ployees and from 2% percent to 3 
percent on self-employed persons, in 
accordance with the contribution 
schedule provided in the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. This rise 
was the second scheduled increase to 
go into effect, the first—from 1 per- 
cent to 114% percent on employers and 
employees—having become effective 
on January 1, 1950. The next in- 
crease—from 2 percent to 242 percent 
on employers and employees—is 
scheduled to occur on January 1, 1960. 

In June 1954, the total number of 
beneficiaries under the program was 
6,469,000, or 16 percent more than 
the number in June 1953. There were 
4,578,000 retirement beneficiaries 
(old-age beneficiaries and their en- 
titled wives, dependent husbands, and 
young children), an increase of 18 
percent, and 1,891,000 survivor bene- 
ficiaries, an increase of 12 percent 
from 1 year earlier. The estimated 
number of persons in covered employ- 
ment during some or all of calendar 
year 1954 was about 61 million, or 
about the same number as in calendar 
year 1953. 

Total disbursements of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
in fiscal year 1954 were $3,364 mil- 
lion.2, Total receipts were $5,040 
million. The net addition of $1,675 
million raised the total assets of the 
trust fund on June 30, 1954, to $20.0 
billion. 

The disbursements of the fund in 
fiscal year 1954 included $3,276 mil- 
lion for benefits and $89 million for 
administrative expenses. The re- 
ceipts included $4,589 million in con- 
tributions and $451 million in interest 
on investments. 

Both disbursements and receipts 
showed an increase over fiscal year 
1953. Disbursements rose $647 mil- 
lion or 24 percent, and receipts, $556 
million or 12 percent. The increase 
in disbursements was the combined 
result of the coverage extensions and 
the liberalized eligibility and benefit 
provisions included in the 1950 
amendments and the long-term 
growth of the aged population and 
the proportion of the aged eligible 
for benefits. The rise in trust fund 


2For details of trust fund operations 
in 1953-54, see the Bulletin, April 1955. 
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Table 3.—Treasury disbursements for benefit payments, distributed by classi- 
fication of beneficiaries, fiscal years 1941-59 } 


[In millions] 

















| Disbursed to survivors of deceased 
} insured workers 
, | Dis- Monthly benefits 
Dis- | horeed } 
Total | bursed | ay oe | 
Fiscal year benefit to __ | pendents | | Aged | Widowed 
disburse-| old-age | vol | — ©¢ | Lump- 
ments?| benefi- | f0ld-age | widows, | mothers, | “sum 
oot | benefi- | | depend- | depend- | 
Clarles | ciaries Total? |_..©nt ent di- = 7a 
ota |widowers,| vorced = 
and de- | wives, 
pendent an 
| parents | children 
Past disbursements: 3 
ae iqhsdnnd dug mabe ihdal $64.3 $31.4 $5.3 $15.3 $1.5 $13.8 $12.3 
Pinks sabnadussdibuntbbadeddeiinasinie 110.3 54.9 9.6 31.6 4.1 27.5 14. 
ll icisnansnduihieeaapeininbasiclts xndiiname tibia 149.3 72.4 12.7 47.5 7.9 39. 6 16.7 
Sa a en ae 184.6 86.8 15. 2 63.6 12.1 51.5 19.0 
DU siedarewdsonacceiadedscaente 239.8 109. 1 19.2 85.8 17.7 68.1 25.7 
i dvudtdiskcunah pith aeawadns naked 320. 5 153.9 27.2 113.4 24.7 88.7 26.0 
Pe dicccin ofan mdm qchelentihahd aunigiee 425.6 219.2 38. 4 139. 4 33.8 105. 6 28.5 
i aa 511.7 272.4 47.5 160. 5 43.7 116.8 31.3 
RA Fe ire ah SS Sia oR 607.0 333.0 57.7 184.0 55.6 128, 4 32.2 
 _ re ae ee eee ee ee 727.3 412.6 71.2 209. 4 69.3 140. 2 34.0 
ELLIE EPFL IDE SS: 1, 498. 1 891.1 148.0 413.5 134.3 279. 2 45.5 
RE TE Ee tee 1, 982. 4 1,191.4 193. 5 539. 2 179. 2 360.0 58.3 
EE Rt. TERE Say. 2, 627.5 1, 624. 6 253. 0 673. 6 232.7 441.0 76.3 
Fe nea ee ACSI. 3, 275. 6 068. 318. 6 798.3 283.0 515.3 90. 2 
Estimated future disbursements: ! 
Se ee int 1 ogee 4, 376 2, 820 435 1, 020 382 638 101 
os biuhiotunningiy oddbnbddnadadesdaws 5, 361 3, 526 548 1,175 452 723 112 
vi. 
Fg |, ee | 5, 970 3, 954 611 1 121 
Alternative Moon 6,102 | orl | 628 jl 284 511 778 
58: 
ae .-| 6,482 4, 290 660 - 126 
sodtlternative Hono ooo 6,765 | 4,541 692 | 406 578 828 
59: 
TE condcdigcaddnckaawan 6, 950 4,589 | 704 7 
Alternative Ii_................... 7,300 | 4900 | 743 }. 527 650 877 130 























1 See text, pp. 23-24, for description of assumptions 
used, Estimates were prepared February 1955. 


receipts is accounted for chiefly by 
the increase in the contribution rate 
which went into effect on January 1, 
1954. 


Fiscal Years 1955-59 


Estimates for the 5 fiscal years 
1955-59 show a further increase in 
the receipts and disbursements of the 
fund. According to these estimates, 
at the end of fiscal year 1959 the 
trust fund will amount to $22.3 to 
$26.1 billion, depending on the eco- 
nomic assumptions used, with re- 
ceipts in that fiscal year of $6.8 to 
$8.2 billion, and disbursements of 
$7.1 to $7.4 billion. At the beginning 
of fiscal year 1955, the trust fund 
amounted to about 234 times the 
highest expected annual disburse- 
ments during the 5 fiscal years 
1955-59. 

Both the income and disbursements 
of the trust fund not only depend on 
the legislative provisions but they are 
also affected by general economic 
conditions. Because it is difficult to 


2 Totals do not necessarily equal the sum of 
rounded components. 

3 Partly estimated. 
foresee economic developments, the 
assumptions on which the estimates 
here presented are based are subject 
to many uncertainties. The state- 
ment of the expected operations of 
the trust fund should be read with 
full recognition of the difficulties of 
estimating future trust fund income 
and disbursements under changing 
economic conditions. 

In the tables relating to the opera- 
tions of the trust fund during the next 
5 years single estimates are given for 
fiscal years 1955 and 1956, but for 
fiscal years 1957-59 two sets of esti- 
mates are presented based on alterna- 
tive economic assumptions. The 
present statutory provisions relating 
to old-age and survivors insurance are 
assumed to remain unchanged 
throughout the period under con- 
sideration. Alternative I shows the 
effect of assumptions postulating a 
relatively high level of economic ac- 
tivity; alternative II shows the effect 
of the assumptions of a somewhat 
lower level of economic activity. 





In alternative I it is assumed that 
employment and earnings will be 
maintained at a high level through 
calendar year 1959. Hourly wage 
rates, and therefore weekly earnings 
and average annual taxable wages, 
are assumed to increase not only in 
accordance with long-time trends 
but also because of steady improve- 
ments in economic conditions. The 
earnings of the self-employed are as- 
sumed to follow a similar pattern. 
Unemployment is assumed to remain 
at a low level. Benefit disbursements 
are assumed to increase substantially, 
primarily because of the long-range 
upward trend in the number of bene- 
ficiaries, and partly because of the 
effect of the 1954 amendments which 
become effective in fiscal year 1955. 

The other set of estimates for fiscal 
years 1957-59, alternative II, is based 
on the assumption of a sharp con- 
traction in industrial activity in the 
latter half of calendar year 1956 with 
a slow recovery beginning in the first 
half of calendar year 1959. As a re- 


sult, estimated taxable payrolls and 
earnings of the self-employed in the 
periods affecting tax collections dur- 
ing fiscal years 1957-59, and there- 
fore estimated contributions, are 
lower under alternative II than under 
alternative I. Estimated benefit dis- 
bursements, on the other hand, are 
higher under alternative II than un- 
der alternative I because a larger 
number of older workers withdraw 
from or are unable to find jobs in 
covered employment. 

Under alternative I, income is esti- 
mated to exceed disbursements in 
each of the 5 fiscal years 1955-59. 
Under alternative II, income is esti- 
mated to exceed disbursements during 
the 3 years 1955-57; during each of 
the years 1958 and 1959, disburse- 
ments are estimated to exceed in- 
come. The net increase in the trust 
fund during the 5-year period is esti- 
mated at about $6.0 billion under 
alternative I and about $2.3 billion 
under alternative II. 

Over the short range the amount 


Table 4.—Workers eligible for and receiving old-age (primary) benefits by 
attained age, fiscal years 1941-59 ! 


{Numbers in thousands] 



































l 
All workers aged 65 . , Workers aged 70 and 
end ever Workers aged 65-69 over 
| ] 
| Persons receiv- Persons receiv- Persons receiv- 
Middle of fiscal year | Num- ing benefits Num- | _ ing benefits Num- | ing benefits 
(Jan. 1) es | it Peta a ber | ber 
| eligible | eligible eligible 
| for | | Percent} for | Percent} for Percent 
| bene- | Num- | of bene- | Num-| of bene- | Num- of 
fits? | ber |mumber) fits? | ber (number; fits? | ber number 
| eligible | eligible eligible 
Past experience: | | | 
i deiblecc Aas o danincanees | 548 112 | 20 376 85 23 172 28 16 
ll ncitudesdanathdspemnac } 680 | 200 | 29 445 134 30 235 | 66 ye] 
—__ IEEE IES EE | _ 83t 260 | 31 522} 153 | 29; 309) 107 35 
Serres 1,016 | 306 30 608 156 26 | 408 151 37 
E. cetindédbsdcteccadecédeban | 1,244 378 | 30 708 167 | 24 | 536 211 39 
Si nendebaccoseceeséooonts | 1,469 518 35 805 212 26 | 664 306 46 
ls Ae REE LN | 637] 702 43 8A8 o71 31| 769! 430 56 
a 1,813 | 875 | 4s 930 325 | 35 | SAS 550 | 62 
Dt asaaduudstheahoasdneneahn 1,990 | 1,048 | 53 1, 000 380 38 | 990 668 67 
a ARO epee eae? 2.164 | 1,286 | 59] 1,069 474| 44] 1,095| 812 7 
er 3,139 | 1,771 | 56 | 1,663 721 43 | 1, 476 1,050 71 
Pi csnccedonesesaeenensnbed | 3,504 2, 278 | 65 | 1,825 942 52 1, 679 1, 337 80 
Wis 53 <b63 clanhdadabendd 4,366 | 2,644 | 61 | 2,260| 1,055 7 | 2,106; 1,589 | 75 
ee | 4,801 3, 222 | 67 | 2,424 1, 301 54 2, 377 1, 921 81 
| | | 
Estimated future experience: ! | 
eee een 5, 190 3, 775 73 2, 560 1, 5305 59 | 2,630 2, 270 86 
De niiedaktadsindhcodeedaskes 5, 660 4, 440 | 78 2, 700 | 1, 695 63 2, 960 | 2, 745 93 
1957: 
p\ |} aay 6, 295 4,910 | 78 2,905 | 1,785 | 61 3,390 | 3,125 | 92 
Alternative IT. .......-.-- | 6,275 5, 040 | 80 2,890 | 1,900 | 66 3,385 | 3,140 93 
58: | | 
Alternative I. ...........- 6, 645 5, 240 79 2,980 | 1,840 | 6§2 3,665 | 3,400 93 
Alternative IT.........-.- 6, 570 5, 485 83 2,920 | 2,060 71 3, 650 3, 425 | 94 
1959: 
Alternative I............. 6,950 | 5, 530 80 | 3,015 1, 870 62 3,935 3,660 93 
Alternative II_-.-...-.- -| 6,820 | 5,835 86 | 2,910 | 2,145 74| 3,910 3, 690 | 94 
| ! | 














1 See text, pp. 23-24, for assumptions used. Esti- 
mates were prepared February 1955. No — 
ments have been made to reflect changes arising from 
(1) provisions that coordinate the old-age and sur- 
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vivors insurance and railroad retirement programs, 
and (2) wage credits for military service. 


2 Figures for 1941-54 are partly estimated. 


paid out for survivors’ benefits will 
not be affected significantly by varia- 
tions in economic conditions. While 
favorable opportunities for employ- 
ment will operate to increase the 
number of insured persons, and hence 
increase the number of new death 
claims, such a high employment sit- 
uation will tend to have counterbal- 
ancing effects such as that of inducing 
many of the widows and older chil- 
dren eligible for survivors’ benefits to 
forego them by working. On bal- 
ance, the amount paid out for sur- 
vivors’ benefits over the next few 
years will differ so little whether the 
economic conditions of alternative I 
or alternative II are assumed that a 
single set of estimates is deemed ap- 
propriate for both alternatives (table 
a. 

On the other hand, the lower the 
level of employment during the next 
5 years the larger will be the volume 
of benefit payments to retired work- 
ers who have attained age 65, and to 
their eligible dependents. As is in- 
dicated in table 4, a considerable pro- 
portion of the workers aged 65 and 
over who were eligible for old-age 
(primary) benefits in the past re- 
mained in covered employment (or, 
if they left covered employment, 
later returned to it) and did not re- 
ceive benefits. Since fiscal year 1945, 
however, this proportion has de- 
creased as the number of retired 
workers receiving benefits increased 
relatively more rapidly than the num- 
ber eligible for old-age benefits. 

Many persons in occupations newly 
covered by the 1950 amendments be- 
came fully insured for the first time 
in 1952. Since these newly insured 
persons were fairly regularly em- 
ployed, relatively few filed applica- 
tions for old-age (primary) benefits. 
This depressed the proportion of all 
eligible persons in receipt of such 
benefits on January 1, 1953, to a lower 
level. A similar situation is expected 
on January 1, 1957, when many per- 
sons fairly regularly employed in oc- 
cupations newly covered by the 1954 
amendments will be insured. In gen- 
eral, however, the past upward trend 
in this proportion is expected to con- 
tinue even under the favorable em- 
ployment conditions assumed in 
alternative I. Contributing to this 
expected increase are the changes in 
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the retirement test contained in the 
1954 amendments—notably the re- 
duction from 75 to 72 in the age at 
which benefits are paid without re- 
gard to earnings—which become ef- 
fective in calendar year 1955. 

If the lower employment condi- 
tions assumed in alternative IT should 
materialize, it is expected that larger 
proportions of eligible workers will 
be obliged to leave employment espe- 
cially at ages 65-69. Hence, despite 
a slightly smaller number of eligible 
workers, the number receiving old- 
age (primary) benefits under alter- 
native II would considerably exceed 
that under alternative I. Moreover, 
it is expected that the average old- 
age (primary) benefit amount payable 
under alternative IT would exceed the 
average under alternative I, inas- 
much as many of the more steadily 
employed, and therefore higher paid, 
older workers who would not with- 
draw from employment under the 
conditions of alternative I would not 
be employed under the conditions of 
alternative II. In consequence, alter- 
native II would result in a substanti- 
ally higher volume of benefit pay- 
ments to old-age (primary) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents. 


Actuarial Status of the Trust 
Fund 

On June 30, 1954, there were about 
13,800,000 persons aged 65 and over 
in the United States, a number equiv- 
alent to 8.4 percent of the total pop- 
ulation. It is estimated that by the 
end of the century the number of 
persons aged 65 and over may be 
double that on June 30, 1954, and 
represent from 10 to 13 percent of the 
population. The effect on the fi- 
nances of the old-age and survivors 
insurance system of this expected 
change in the number of aged persons 
will be even greater than may at first 
appear, because, compared with the 
present situation, a much larger pro- 
portion of aged persons 50 years hence 
is expected to be eligible to receive 
benefits under the program. The 
future financial soundness of this 
system, with its rising rate of dis- 
bursements, is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the millions of persons who 
are already within its scope and to 
the Nation as a whole. 

Table 5 shows the cost of benefits 
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as a percentage of payroll through the 
year 2050 and gives the level-premium 
cost of the program.’ The level- 
premium cost ranges from 6.74 to 8.91 
percent of payroll, depending upon 
the combination of assumptions se- 
lected. This long-range cost meas- 
ure is, by definition, the level- 
premium contribution rate required 
to support the system into perpetuity 
based on discounting at interest and 
assuming that benefit payments and 
taxable payrolls remain level after 
the year 2050 (actually the relation- 
ship between benefits and payroll is 
virtually constant after about 2020). 
If such a level rate were adopted, 
relatively large accumulations in the 
trust fund would result, and in conse- 
quence also sizable eventual income 
from interest. Even though such a 
method of financing is not followed, 
this concept may nevertheless be used 
as a convenient measure of long- 
range costs. This cost concept takes 
into account the heavy deferred load. 


Reality of the Trust Fund 


Public discussion of the investment 
aspects of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program sometimes reveals 
a serious misunderstanding of the 
nature and significance of the trust 
fund operations. The Board of Trus- 
tees believes that it has a responsi- 
bility to correct any misapprehen- 
sions among persons who look to the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram for basic protection against in- 
come loss because of retirement or 
death. 

The charge has been made that the 
requirement of existing law that the 
receipts of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund which are not 
currently needed for disbursements of 
the program shall be invested in Gov- 
ernment securities constitutes a mis- 
use of the funds. It is suggested that 
this type of investment permits the 
Government to use social security tax 
collections to finance ordinary Gov- 
ernment expenditures, and that hence 
such collections will not be available 


*The assumptions used in the long- 
range actuarial section of this Report and 
the figures presented are given in more 
detail in Long-Range Cost Estimates for 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
System, 1954 (Actuarial Study No. 39, 
Division of the Actuary). 


to pay social security benefits in fu- 
ture years. It is said that the securi- 
ties represent IOU’s issued by the 
Government to itself and that the 
Government will have to tax people 
a second time for social security to 
redeem these IOU’s. 

The investment of the assets of the 
trust fund in Federal obligations, as 
required by law, is not a misuse of the 
money contributed under the insur- 
ance program by covered employees, 
employers, and self-employed per- 
sons. These contributions are per- 
manently appropriated by law to the 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund which is separate 
from the general funds of the United 
States Treasury. All the assets of 
this fund are kept available and may 
be used only for the payment of the 
benefits and administrative expenses 
of the insurance program. 


Table 5.—Estimated costs of old-age 
and survivors insurance system as 
percent of payroll, 1960-2050 


[Based on high-employment assumptions] 
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Level-premium cost 2 





(percent) 
214 percent interest__- 6. 89 8.91 7. 82 
2.4 percent interest -. 6. 80 | 8.75 7.70 
246 percent interest__-| 


6.74 8. 64 7. 62 





! Based on average of the dollar costs under the 
low-cost and high-cost estimates. 

? Level-premium contribution rate for benefit pay- 
ments after 1954, taking into account interest on the 
trust fund on December 31, 1954, future administra- 
tive expenses, and the lower contribution rates 
payable by the self-employed. 

When the Treasury pays back 
money borrowed from the trust fund, 
the public will not be taxed a second 
time for social security. If taxes are 
levied to redeem the securities held 
by the trust fund, these taxes will 
not be levied for the purpose of pay- 
ing social security benefits. Rather, 
they will be levied for the purposes 
for which the money was originally 


borrowed, such as the costs arising 
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out of World War II. Taxes would 
have to be raised to pay back the 
money borrowed to cover the cost of 
the war, whether the obligations were 
held by the trust fund or by other 
investors. The fact that the trust 
fund, rather than other possible in- 
vestors, holds part of the Federal debt 
does not change the purpose for which 
these taxes must be levied. Since all 
the social security contributions are 
permanently appropriated to the 
trust fund, they are not available to 
the Treasury to redeem Federal obli- 
gations held by the trust fund. 

The operation of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund invest- 
ment is similar to the investment of 
premiums collected by a private in- 
surance company. A private com- 
pany uses part of its current premium 
receipts for payments to beneficiaries 
and for operating expenses. The bal- 
ance of its receipts is invested in in- 
come producing assets. Such invest- 
ments are commonly limited by State 
law to the safest forms of investment 
so that policyholders will be assured 
that their claims against the com- 
pany will be satisfied when they be- 
come due. Government securities 
ordinarily represent a considerable 
part of these investments. The pur- 
pose of investing these receipts is, of 
course, to obtain earnings that will 
help meet the future costs of the in- 
surance and thus reduce the pre- 
miums the policyholders would other- 
wise have to pay for their insurance. 

Social security tax collections are 
handled in much the same way. In- 
vestments of the trust fund, however, 
are limited by law to only one type— 
securities issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There are two principal 
reasons for such a restriction. One is 
similar to the motivation of State 
legislation dealing with investments 
of private insurance companies: it is 
designed to ensure the safety of the 
fund. Government securities consti- 
tute the safest form of investment. 
The second reason is that it keeps this 
publicly operated program from in- 
vesting reserve funds in competitive 
business ventures. Such investments 
by the trust fund would be completely 
out of harmony with accepted con- 
cepts of the proper scope of a govern- 
mental activity. The securities held 
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by the trust fund perform the same 
function as those held by a private 
insurance company. They can be 
readily converted into cash when 
needed to meet disbursements, and 
the earnings on these investments 
make possible a lower rate of contri- 
butions than would otherwise be re- 
quired. 

In investing its receipts in Govern- 
ment securities the trust fund, as a 
separate entity, is a lender and the 
United States Treasury is a borrower. 
The trustees of the fund receive and 
hold securities issued by the Treasury 
as evidence of these loans. These 
Government obligations are assets of 
the fund and liabilities of the United 
States Treasury which must pay in- 
terest on the money borrowed and 
repay the principal when the securi- 
ties mature. 

In other words, the Treasury bor- 
rows from a number of sources. It 
borrows from individuals, mutual 
savings banks, insurance companies, 
and various other classes of investors; 
and it borrows from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. The 
securities held by the fund are backed 
by the full faith and credit of the 
United States, as are all public debt 
securities; they are just as good as 
the public debt securities held by 
other investors. 

The purchase of Federal obligations 
by the trust fund from the Treasury 
does not increase the national debt. 
The national debt is increased only 
when and to the extent to which the 
Federal Government’s expenditures 
exceed receipts from taxes levied to 
meet those expenditures. When such 
a deficit occurs, the Treasury must 
borrow sufficient money to meet the 
deficit by selling Federal securities. 
The volume of the securities sold to 
meet a deficit is not increased by the 
purchase of such obligations by the 
trust fund. The purchase of Federal 
obligations by the trust fund in a 
period when the Treasury has no 
deficit to meet would result only in a 
direct or indirect transfer of Federal 
debt from other investors to the trust 
fund. The total amount of the pub- 
lic debt would remain unchanged. 





Medical Advisory 
Committee on the 
Disability Freeze* 


A significant cooperative endeavor 
was launched in February of this year 
when the Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity appointed a Medical Advisory 
Committee to assist him and the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance in implementing the “disability 
freeze” provision of the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 
This Committee,? composed of mem- 
bers of the medical and related pro- 
fessions having a common interest in 
the problems of the disabled, was 
formed to provide consultation on 
medical policies involved in securing 
disability determinations for individ- 
uals eligible to have their old-age and 
survivors insurance rights preserved 
under the new law. 

The functions of the Committee 
have been defined by the Bureau in 
cooperation with the chairman and 
members of the Committee. A 
major Committee objective is to pro- 
vide technical advice in formulating 
medical guides and standards to pro- 
mote equal consideration for dis- 
abled individuals in all parts of the 
Nation. State agencies and the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance will use these guides and 
standards in evaluating the severity 
and duration of disabling conditions. 

The Medical Advisory Committee is 
representative of experience in a 
variety of specialized fields of med- 
ical practice, public and private 
medical administration, and social 
welfare services. Hence, another 
important phase of the Committee’s 
work is bringing viewpoints of medi- 
cal and other professional groups to 
the attention of responsible admin- 
istrative officials and helping to in- 
terpret policies and methods of oper- 
ation to the public broadly. 

The Committee convened with rep- 


resentatives of the Department of 


*Prepared by Arthur E. Hess, Assistant 
Director, Division of Disability Operations, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. 

1See the Bulletin, September 1954, 
pages 11-12. 

2 For the establishment of the Commit- 
tee and its membership, see the Bulletin, 
April 1955, page 7. 
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Health, Education, and Welfare in 
Washington on February 9-10 and 
again on March 14, 1955, and addi- 
tional meetings are expected in the 
future. Significant progress was 
made at the February and March 
meetings. The Committee reviewed 
in general the scope of the tentative 
administrative plans developed by the 
staff of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. Forms, pro- 
cedures, and policies of special medical 
interest were considered and dis- 
cussed. 

The Medical Advisory Committee’s 
method of operation to date has been 
to use departmental staff, particularly 
technical and administrative staff of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, to prepare analytical ma- 
terials and reports. Tentative oper- 
ating instructions issued to Bureau 
components, as well as other data for 
Committee review, have been fur- 
nished to all members in advance of 
the meetings. Reports on some mat- 
ters were received from subgroups 
consisting of Committee members who 
had been designated by the chairman 
to review and analyze material cover- 
ing specialized areas of the suggested 
standards. 

The special problems involved and 
the criteria that will be required to 
process the large volume of “back- 
log” cases expected in the first 2 years 
of operation under the new provision 
were included in the Committee con- 
siderations.” The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is 
entering into agreements with States 
that designate an appropriate agency 


%An individual may be eligible if he 
could have met the work-history and 
other requirements for eligibility at the 
time he became disabled (even though 
the disability occurred some years ago) 
and if he has since been continuously 
disabled; he may file an application at 
any time before July 1, 1957, and have 
his disability retroactively established. 

The backlog includes not only eligible 
disabled persons who have not yet 
reached age 65 but also individuals now 
over age 65 who are on the old-age in- 
surance benefit rolls and whose monthly 
retirement benefits are lower than they 
would have been, had the individual been 
able to continue to work and make his 
contributions under the program up to 
age 65. Retired individuals who are bene- 
ficiaries may apply to have their benefits 
recomputed and increased beginning 
with payments for July 1955. 
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for purposes of making determina- 
tions with respect to disability freeze 
cases. Most States have indicated 
that it is administratively feasible for 
them to make determinations for 
backlog cases that are perhaps no 
more than a year or two old, as well 
as for current cases in the future. 
The bulk of disability determinations 
for backlog cases, however, will prob- 
ably have to be made by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Procedures for handling the heavy 
workload were discussed with the 
Committee, as well as guidelines for 
making determinations in these cases 
on the basis of the evidence submitted 
by the individual as to the onset, con- 
tinued duration, and severity of his 
disability. 

Under the law a disabled individual 
is required to furnish proof of his 
disability. Forms and procedures de- 
signed to assist him in furnishing 
such proof and for the convenience 
of his attending physician or other 
medical source in providing a report 
were discussed. A determination of 
disability will be made on the basis 
of all the medical, vocational, and 
other factors in the case. The Com- 
mittee made recommendations as to 
acceptable sources of medical evi- 
dence and the composition of the re- 
viewing board or team making the 
determinations. Among the recom- 
mendations made to the Social Se- 
curity Administration are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The medical report must be 
based on an examination by a person 
licensed to practice medicine or 
surgery. 

(2) It must be acted upon by a re- 
viewing board or team, the physician 
member or members of which must 
be doctors of medicine. 

(3) If the reviewing board needs 
further medical opinion or evidence, 
it should be obtained from a con- 
sultant at the specialist level. 

(4) Any medical disability may be 
reevaluated. 

(5) Remediable impairments are 
not to be considered as qualifying the 
applicant for the disability freeze if 
he rejects treatment that is safe and 
reasonable according to the usually 
accepted standards of medical prac- 
tice. 

During its deliberation the Com- 


mittee studied the problem of achiev- 
ing consistency of adjudication in the 
light of the administrative structure 
in which the freeze provision will 
operate. In contrast to the com- 
pletely Federal administration of the 
other provisions of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, the disability freeze 
provision of the program is being ad- 
ministered with the cooperation of 
State agencies under agreements en- 
tered into for the purpose of disability 
determinations in individual cases. 
The Committee recognized that, in 
view of the Department’s need to ad- 
judicate a large number of cases in a 
short period of time and the problems 
of interpretation potentially involved 
in the participation by all States in 
the adjudication process, guides and 
standards are needed to insure rea- 
sonable uniformity. A proposed set 
of such guides was considered for the 
interpretation and application of the 
definition of disability in the law. 
Standards, which set forth medical 
criteria for evaluation of specific im- 
pairments and combinations of im- 
pairments, were approved as a basis 
for initial operations during the 
coming months. It is expected, as 
experience is gained in the use of 
these standards, that suggestions for 
their revision will be considered by 
the Committee. The experience of 
the State agencies and of the Bureau 
will be appraised. 

In addition to considering the spe- 
cific medical implications of policies 
and procedures, the Medical Advisory 
Committee took cognizance of several 
questions of broad social importance 
or of special concern to the well- 
being of the individual applicant. 
The Committee included among its 
recommendations the following 
points for further consideration by 
the Social Security Administration 
and by appropriate State agencies 
and nongovernmental groups: 

(1) State agencies responsible for 
the determination of disability should 
acquaint other State agencies with 
the content of the program and solicit 
use of combined resources whenever 
possible to avoid duplication and re- 
duce administrative costs. 

(2) A trained person should be 
available at the State level of the 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-55 


{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 5, 1955] 
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=r 1, 079, 648 51,169 119,912) 64,933 320, 561; 23,644 1, 550/....... oe, ££ * ft . ae eee i ese drinicica oe 14, 537 
1942_ 1, 124, 351 76,147 122,806) 68,115 325, 265; 39,523) 1,603)....... Fe © * bs Ee SE a , 268 
aaa 914, 553 92,943, 125,795) 72, 961 331,350, 55,152) 1, 704)....... 116, 133; 17,843) 17, 255 ae a 917 
1, 109, 673 113, 487, 129,707] 77,193 456,279, 73,451) 1,765)..... 144,302) 22,034) 19, 238 | eee 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
1945. .... 2, 051, 694 148, 107, 137, 140) 83, 874 697,830} 99,651) 1,772)....... 254, 2: 26,127; 23, 431 4,669)........| 445,866) 126,630) 2,359 
1946 5, 140, 174 222,320 149, 188} 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 127,933) 1,817|.....-- 333,640, 27,851; 30,610 > 1, 094, 8501, 743, 718) 39, 917 
Se sik 4, 684, 564 287,554 177,053) 106, 876) 1, 676,029) 149,179) 19, 283,.._..-- 382,515, 29,460) 33,115 26,024 $11,368 776,165) 970,542 39, 401 
Sere 4, 490, 297 352,022 208, 642) 132,852) 1, 711,182) 171, 837) 36,011 $918, 413,912) 32,315) 32,140 35, 592) 30,843) 793,265) 510, 167) 28, 599 
aes 5, 672, 234 437,420 240, 893} 158,973 1,692,215) 196, 586) 39,257; 4,317) 477, 406 3,158) 31,771 59,066 30, 103)1, 737,279) 430, 194 103, 596 
See 5, 286, 020 651,409 254, 240) 175,787 1, 732, 208) 276,945, 43,884 8,409, 491, 57 32,740; 33, 578 89, 259 28, 099/1, 373, 426 34, 653) 59, 804 
(ae 5, 651, 701, 1,321,061) 268, 733] 196, 529) 1, 647,938) 506,803) 49,527, 14,014 519,398) 57,337) 33,356) 147,846 26,297, 840,411) 2, 234; 20, 217 
eaten 6, 452,932 1, 539,327, 361, 200! 225, 120 1,722,225 591, 504) 74,085) 19,986) 572,983) 63,298) 37,251) 167,665) 34,689) 998, 267) 3, 539) 41, 793 
1953.......-.--..| 7,539,541) 2,175,311) 374, 112) 269, 300) 1, 840, 437) 743, 536) 83,319) 27,325) 613,475) 87,451! 43,377; 186,145) 45,150) 962,221) 41,698) 46, 684 
ae 9, 653, 173, 2, 697, 982} 428, 900} 298, 126; 1, 921, 380) 879, 952) 93, 201) 32,530) 628,801) 92,229) 41, 480/15 197,800) 49, 173)2, 026, 866) 107, 665/157, 088 
1954 | | } | | 
February - 748, 448 196, 535 31,041) 23, 959 155, 699) 65,078) 6,883) 2,548 50, 214 7, 082 3, 421 3, 731 3, 336; 179, 284) 8, 086, 11, 551 
March......... 804, 247 200, 703 31, 305; 24, 249 157, 558, 65,983) 6,919) 2, 598 51, 630 8, 580 4, 039 4, 960 3,792} 215, 650 10, 817) 15, 464 
April 792, 084 204, 336 31, 526} 24, 321 157,612) 66,908) 6,966) 2,608 50, 761 8, 858 4, 198 4, 587 3, 236; 200,837; 10,129) 15, 201 
2 Cae 774, 260 207, 399 31,751} 24, 527 157, 347, 67,672) 7,002 2,645 51, 269 7, 734 3, 522 4, 248 2,845 185, 601) 8, 956) 11, 742 
REFERS EE 785, 941 210, 254 32,859) 24, 641 157,624 68,448) 7,049) 2,690 51, 194 7, 926 3, 530 4, 875 3,329; 190, 959 9, 736, 10, 827 
| So 760, 974 212, 596 33,120) 24, 905 157, 765; 68,896; 7,049 2,736 49,996, 7,180 3, 559 4, 720 2,685) 167, 980) 9,885) 7,902 
August-.-- 770, 154 215, 609 33, 312} 25, 204 159, 293' 69,640) 7,076, 2,767 51,311; 8,376 3, 547) 4, 862 4,414) 162,653) 10, 230) 11, 860 
September---_---- 799, 498 247, 151 33,441) 25, 356 158,058 78,805 7,634 2,801 51,198 6,153 3, 020) 4, 728 5,033) 153, 737) 9,440) 12, 943 
i 802, 285 250, 055 33,610) 25, 499 166,749, 79,673) 7,859, 2,827 56, 877 7, 246 3, 124 4, 451 5,383; 135, 2 7, 384, 16, 249 
November... .-.- 804,303) 253,512) 33,681) 25,727) 168,430 80,699) 8,308) 2,876 55,849 7,449 2,900 4,626, 5,502) 132,089 7, 523) 15, 132 
December-.--- 339,014! 257,522} 33,883) 25,977) 169,325 81,820) 8,714) 2,933) 56,427) 8,486) 3,225 4,890! 5,460) 153,050 9, 381) 17, 921 
1955 | 
} ae 861, 696 262, 411 34,019 26, 180 168,508 82,408) 8,935) 2,972 56, 608 7, 834 3, 434 4, 412 5,070, 170, 575) 10, 201; 18, 129 
February -.....-- 857,480 270,112, 34,140] 26,320) 168,451) 83,109) 9,061) 2,988) 56,770, 7,467 3, 137 4,241/ 3,859 163,098} 10,235, 14, 492 
! | ! | | 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontributory 
payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Throug 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

§ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; 
in New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not avail- 
able); and under the railroad programs, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits 
in California and hospital, surgical, and medical benefits in New York; also ex- 


Bulletin, May 1955 


cludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

4 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, dis- 
bursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted 
on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

15 Partly estimated. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Estimated distribution of the civilian labor 
force by employment and coverage status, selected 
months, 1953 and 1954 


{In millions; data corrected to Mar. 29, 1955] 


cem Decem- 
Employment and coverage status —_= ber 7 ber 
ss 1953 | . | 1954 
Civilian labor force, total... .......-- 64.7 62.6 65.4 63. 5 
Unemployed .........- es ime 1.6 1.8 3.3 2.8 
Employed, total. __---.- eS 63.2 60.8 62.1 60.7 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- | 
i, eae. - 46.3 46.3 45.5 45.7 
Covered under law before 1950 amend- 
ments EEE, | ‘ , 37.2 37.7 36.5 36. 5 
Additional coverage under 1950 amend- 
ments ! RS Hat ‘ F 9.2 8.6 9.0 9.2 
Jointly covered by railroad retirement 
and old-age and survivors insurance 2 1.4 1.4 1,3 | 1.2 
Not covered by old-age and survivors | 
SION. wecnccenase a 15.4 13.2 15.3 | 13.8 
Federal, State, and local governments 4.6 4.9 4.9 5.5 
SIE «cn chtiiubnsidneces i 7.3 5.0 7.0 | 4.9 
Wage and salary workers - 1.2 9 1.0 8 
Self-employed nailed 4.1 3.5 4.1 | 3.5 
Unpaid family workers 2.0 an 2.0 -6 
Domestic service __.-.-..-- ; 1.0 .8 .9 9 
Sa ae . se 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.6 


1 Excludes employees of State and local governments and nonprofit organi- 
zations who were not covered although eligible for coverage. 

2 As a result of amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act adopted in 
1951, earnings in railroad service are credited toward benefits under both the 
railroad and the old-age and survivors insurance programs. 

3 Includes noncovered workers in the following partially covered industries: 
educational institutions and agencies; medical and health services; religious, 
charitable, and membership organizations; forestry and fishing; and self- 
employed persons; and unpaid family workers in nonagricultural industries. 

Source: Employment by industry and class of worker based on data pro- 
vided by the Bureau of the Census; coverage status estimated by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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Table 3.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
selected social insurance and related programs, by 
Specified period, 1952-55 


[In thousands] 


Unemployment 
insurance 


Retirement, disability, and 
survivors insurance 











| | | | Rail- 
Federal | Federal Taxes on| State — 
. | Feders eder axes 0 : — unem- 
Period insur- | civil- | carriers mo m- | Federal | ‘jioy- 
| ance |service| and et A  : m- | ment 
| con- con- their ment ploy- | insur- 
| tribu- | tribu- | em- — ment | ance 
tions! | tions? ployees a. ~ | oe con- 
° lions i} 
tridu- 
tions 5 
Fiscal year: | 
1952-53 __._|$4, 096, 602 $744, 646 6 $619, 959 $1, 367, 806 * $276,557 
1953-54 ....| § 4,589,182 6 464,363) 6 603, 042 1, 246, 230, ® 285, 135 
8 months ended: 
February 1953. 2, 488, 413) 605,189, 418,812; 961,839 239,331, 13, 188 
February 1954 2, 420, 936 326,568) 414, 473 901,090 232, 656 1, 47 
February 1955. - 2, 689, 362, 301, 236, 392, 129 767, 319 12, 823 
1954 | 
February ---..-..-. 609,224 44,208) 85,049 143, 236) 189, 235 862 
March - _- ie 597,809 35,230) 49, 068 8, 476 18, 653 5, 200 
ia aituidimabaliens 284,915 24, 069 5, 525 132, 866 3, 284 125 
aes 777, 733 33, 439 87, 468 195, 905 18, 773 1, 160 
June i didbiaatiee 508,555 45,058) 45,315 7, 893 1, 270 7, 382 
July 218, 238, ? 60, 722 7, 694 126, 538 1, 563 425 
August Po 764, 227' 42, 536 79, 783 192, 454 17, 894 944 
September iwi 224,915 30, 498 48, 202 6, 678 951 4, 461 
October = 189,170 28, 521 12, 282 81, 281 1, 409 60 
November._. 571, 621 3 5 96, S54 165, 102 17, 345 1, O84 
December 332,185 45,589 53,783 11, 560 661 4, 936 
1955 
January_...........| 114,438} 23,697 8, 373 63, 526 11, 918 —77 
5, 159 120,179 168, 387 991 


February ........- .| 274,568] 33,726) 885, 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, ad- 
justed for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in 
the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 
January 1951, on an estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 
month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness in- 
surance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

T. Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
ax Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Monthly data do not add to fiscal-year totals shown due to changes in 
Treasury accounts, effective Feb. 17, 1954. Fiscal-year totals as shown in 
the Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for 
the period from July 1, 1958 through June 30, 1954. 

7Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-55 


{In thousands] 





Net total State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ® 








Total of U.S. Pan ae 
: assets at Govern- 
Period end of ment —- hinneied With- Balance Interest Benefit | Balance 
period !? | securities riod ! Deposits ! credited | drawals4s| 3 end of Deposits sit d pay- at end of 
acquired? | Pe —_ period ! creaixe ments! | period 14? 

Cumulative, January 
a February 1955_.__| $8, 536,309 | $8, 533, 929 $2,380 |$19, 821,563 | $1,984,466 $13,797,110 | $8,008,920 | $957, 556 $197, 701 $884, 626 $463, 100 

seal year: | 

a 8, 994, 320 — 248, 075 5, 352 1, 247, 130 204, 317 1, 604, 819 8, 396, 826 | 17, 835 20, 094 140, 034 597, 493 
8 months ended: | } | | 

February 1953---.-...-.-- 9, 086, 440 412,007 | 27,351 | 954, 190 90, 083 584, 708 8, 379, 306 7,915 | 9, 095 68, 936 707, 134 

February 1954... _..--- 9, 386, 702 137, 963 | 11, 697 893, 947 | 103, 592 818,956 | 8, 741,120 8, 391 10, 258 | 72, 665 | 645, 582 

February 1955_____.--- 8, 536,309 | —455, 038 | 2, 380 756, 012 | 95,377 | 1, 239, 296 8, 008, 920 7, 653 | 6, 532 | 151, 826 463, 100 

| | 
1954 | 
ae 9, 386, 702 — 20,000 | 11, 697 166, 304 38 177,216 | 8,741,120 700 | 4] 14, 490 | 645, 582 
Ss a cmnitscsiiidraiiintees 9, 161, 390 — 225, 019 11, 403 | 15, 738 1, 064 225,740 | 8, 532, 182 2, 959 | 105 | 19, 439 629, 207 
(RSS er nee 9, 000, 450 — 160, 000 10, 463 | 48, 904 10, 326 201,850 | 8,389, 563 36 | 1, 008 | 19, 364 610, 887 
Saree 9, 080, 001 79, 000 11,015 70, 378 88 | 176, 861 | 8, 483, 167 624 | 9 | 14, 686 | , 834 
acini wanccgiiioband .---| 8,994,320 —80,019 5, 352 | 18, 164 | 89, 247 193,752 | 8,396, 826 5, 825 8, 714 13, 880 597, 493 
Pititantvudscustediebonl See — 150, 000 18, 342 38, 201 | 112 168, 205 8, 266, 934 173 | 11 | 10, 549 | 590, 375 
[ Sees 8, 952, 774 105, 000 | 8, 806 | 274, 635 | 51 163,690 | 8,377, 930 530 5 | 16, 066 | 574, 844 
September... -....-.- ma 8, 794, 133 —155, 019 5, 184 | 9, 026 | 1,055 154,020 | 8, 233, 991 2, 785 | 102 | 17, 589 | 560, 142 
0 Ee 8, 676, 017 — 120, 000 | 7, 069 23, 696 | 10, 319 131,476 | 8, 136, 530 20 | 703 21, 378 | 539, 488 
November. _.....--.--- .| 8, 738, 483 62, 000 7, 535 217, 692 | 61 135, 545 8, 218, 738 597 | 4 | 20, 344 | 519, 745 
December -.------ oan 8, 744, 415 8, 981 | 4, 486 13, 411 83, 412 | 139, 790 8, 175, 771 3, 012 | 5, 683 , 083 504, 357 
1955 

EE PP 8, 563, 393 — 180, 000 | 3, 464 | 22, 837 158 180, 665 8, 018, 100 32 | 10 23, 395 | 481, 005 
|, ee 8, 536, 309 — 26, 000 , 380 156, 515 209 | 165,905 | 8, 008, 920 504 | 14 | 18, 422 463, 100 


———er—ee Ne ee ee ee Oe 











Period from July 1, 1953 through June 80, 1954. 


of certain of the revisions. 


2 Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment 
account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 
3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds 
at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 


redeemed. 


1 Cumulative totals and fiscal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S, Government for the 
Monthly data, derived from 
inception cumulative totals, revised from June 1954 to October 1954. Monthly 
data for fiscal year 1953-54 do not add to fiscal-year total because of the nature 


4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

6 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

7 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unempleyment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account 
of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 28) 
THELEN, HERBERT. Dynamics of 


Welfare, New York, Vol. 34, Feb. 

1955, pp. 6-9. 35 cents. 

Describes Boston’s program for 
placing children in foster homes. 


Department of Rural Education, 
1954. 179 pp. $3. 


IKEDA, HANNAH. “Adapting the Nurs- 
ery School for the Mentally Re- 


Groups at Work. Chicago: Uni- es om 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954. BROWN, Florence G. “Supervision tarded Child.” Exceptional Chil- 
379 pp. $6. of the Child in the Adoptive Home.” dren, Washington, Vol 21, Feb. 
A basic text that includes concrete Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 34, 1955, pp. 171-173 f. 50 cents. 
illustrations and specific suggestions Mar. 1955, pp. 10-16. 35 cents. Kvextass, I. Newron. The Men- 


for the organizer, leader, and mem- 
ber of groups. 


UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND So- 


Emphasizes the adoption agency’s 
responsibility for continued work with 
the family after placement of a child. 


CHWAST, JACOB. “Casework Treat- 


agement of Mental Deficiency in 
Children. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1954. 312 pp. $6.75. 


CIAL COUNCIL. SociAL COMMISSION. = 

Principles of Community Develop- ment in a Police Setting.” Federal KUHLMANN, FRIEDA M. The Child 

ment: Social Progress Through Probation, Washington, Vol. 28, with ‘Two Mothers’.” Child Wel- 

Local Action. New York: United Dec. 1954, pp. 35-40. fare, New York, Vol. 34, Feb. 1955, 
pp. 10-15. 35 cents. 


Nations, 1955. 156 pp. Processed. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


ArRoNsSON, Howarp G. “Evaluating 
Adoptive Applicants.” Child Wel- 
fJare, New York, Vol. 34, Feb. 1955, 
pp. 1-6. 35 cents. 

“Suggests a method for evaluating 
adoptive applicants which may enable 
the caseworker to arrive at a more 
dynamic understanding of their per- 
sonality and motivations in applying 
to adopt a child.” 

Bait, Mary K. “Experiment in Co- 
operative Homefinding.” Child 


Bulletin, May 1955 


Describes the work of the New York 
City Juvenile Aid Bureau with delin- 
quent children. 

FREUD, ANNA. “Safeguarding the 
Emotional Health of Our Children: 
An Inquiry into the Concept of the 
Rejecting Mother.” Child Wel- 
fare, New York, Vol. 34, Mar. 1955, 
pp. 1-4. 35 cents. 


GREENE, SHIRLEY E. The Education 
of Migrant Children: A Study of 
the Educational Opportunities and 
Experiences of the Children of Ag- 
ricultural Migrants. Washington: 
National Education Association, 


Considers standards and practices 
necessary to provide adequate family 
day care services. 


KVARACEUS, WILLIAM C. The Com- 
munity and the Delinquent: Co- 
operative Approaches to Preventing 
and Controlling Delinquency. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1954. 566 pp. $4.50. 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE AS- 
SOCIATION. Reappraising Crime 
Treatment; 1953 Yearbook, edited 
by Matthew Matlin. New York: 
The Association, 1954. 284 pp. $2. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-55 


{In thousands] 











Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
Period 7 . . . 
Net con- | nat ee Net total of Cash with Credit of P Pen 
tribution | Interest re- Benefit pay- ‘oa tra- | U.S. Govern- | disbursing | fund account = phe wm 
| income and ceived # ments ? satin 4 | ment securities officeratend| at end of ‘pons 
transfers | 2 pom acquired 5 of period 2 period 2 ata 
Cumulative, January 1937-February 1955 $33, 237, 803 $3, 212,393 $15, 446, 991 $787, 188 $19, 626, 146 $466, 506 $123,364 | $20, 216,016 
| ae : 4, 589, 182 450, 504 3, 275, 556 88, 636 1, 522, 270 373, 449 329, 303 20, 042, 615 
8 months ended: 

RSAC eee ' 2, 488, 413 189, 168 1, 632, 844 59, 773 730, 326 281, 993 299, 630 | 17, 585, 000 
ERT innatieniean 2, 420, 936 228, 558 2, 103, 649 57, 631 366, 444 338, 788 331, 744 | 18, 854, 571 
February 1055. .......... paesaiite halaneoatnaes 2, 689, 362 7, 064 2, 688, 140 64, 885 286, 282 466, 506 123, 364 20, 216, 016 

} | 

1954 | 
CC eee a 609, 224 611, 595 275, 059 6, 917 | 38, 800 338, 788 331, 744 18, 854, 571 
EES a a 597, 809 10, 946 287, 370 | 7, 180 164, 918 358, 974 460, 845 19, 168, 775 
ES IEEE 284, 915 14, 818 293, 884 7, 502 245, 941 360, 145 212, 080 19, 167, 122 
EEA see OR | 293, 969 7, 447 29, 000 370, 317 449, 226 19, 643, 440 
LER Na 508, 555 196, 182 296, 683 8, 878 | 515, 967 | 373, 449 329, 303 20, 042, 615 
iin itis senate a diinliiandiignammnannetic 218, 238 69, 551 292, 587 7, 434 70, 000 403, 212 157, 308 19, 970, 384 
ESSENSE a Ee , © 2} ewes 288, 205 6, 782 | 150, 000 422, 619 457, 141 20, 439, 623 
i, ee 224, 915 10, 946 323, 160 7, 374 | 82, 918 467,311 234, 858 20, 344, 950 
ED EE eae S ach 189, 170 14, 995 349, 564 | 7, 682 — 24, 059 476, 183 96, 964 20, 191, 869 
ee oe aaiebaemaths 8 aS - 345, 053 fy a 490, 889 298, 875 20, 408, 486 
December... .- mie , 332, 185 198, 622 355, 015 8, 484 | 243, 797 531, 880 181, 394 20, 575, 795 

| | 

1955 
EE a ae eee 114, 438 764 361, 216 8, 323 —113, 430 551, 771 20, 597 20, 321, 458 
I sicincndiniinheentitiiedlindiaenaeainncndaies Salad . 274, 568 2, 186 | 373, 339 j 8, 856 —122, 944 466, 506 123, 364 20, 216, 016 

' | 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain vet- 
Includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the Gen- 
eral Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for employees 
who paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for more 
than 1 employer)—$51 million in September 1954 for 1953 taxes. 

? Cumulative totals and fiscal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with 
Final Statement of Réceipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period 
Monthly data, derived from inception 


erans’ survivors. 


from July 1, 1953 through June 30, 1954. 


cumulative totals, revised from June 1954 to October 1954. 
fiscal year 1953-54 do not add to fiscal-year total because of the nature of certain 


of the revisions. 


3 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 


For 1947-51 and services. 


Monthly data for 


financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 


1951. See footnote 6. 


4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P. L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

® Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in 
February 1954 on $488.2 million for the fiscal year 1952-53 and in July 1954 on 
$424.5 million for the fiscal year 1953-54—in each case on the estimated amount 
that would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same posi- 
tion it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employ- 
ment had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. 
and unpublished Treasury report. 


S. Government 





Includes Meeting the Challenge of 
a Juvenile Code, by Judge George Ed- 
wards; Integration of Mental Health 
and Probation Services, by Harris B. 
Peck and Morris Brick; Adolescents 
and Responsibility, by Dale B. Harris; 
Detention for the Youthful Offender, 
by Henry J. Palmieri; and Shelter 
Care in Emergency Situations, by 
Sherwood Norman. 


New YorK ClITy YoutTH Boarp. 
Reaching Teen-Agers Through 
Group Work and Recreation Pro- 
grams. (Youth Board Monograph 
No. 1.) New York: The Board, 
1954. 43 pp. 

The participation of adolescents in 
leisure-time programs and the en- 
vironmental factors affecting their 
participation. Considers problems 
encountered by agencies working with 
teen-agers and suggests ways of 
strengthening the programs. 

Rose, A. G. Five Hundred Borstal 
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Boys. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 

1954. 199 pp. 2ls. 

A followup study of a group of boys 
discharged from Borstal institutions. 
Examines available records for each 
boy and records any reconvictions up 
to 1950. 


Health and Medical Care 


CONFERENCE FOR PRESIDENTS AND Ex- 
ECUTIVES OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS 
AND HospiTats. The Jewish Hos- 
pital—Today and Tomorrow. Pro- 
ceedings . . . September 25-26, 
1954, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsored 
by Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds. New York: 


The Council, 1955. 35 pp., and 
tables. Processed. 

Fox, HARLAND. “Paid Sick Leave and 
Group Insurance.” Management 


Record, New York, Vol. 17, Feb. 
1955, pp. 54-56. 


Examines the relationship between 
these two forms of benfits. 

METCALF, WENDELL O. Health Main- 
tenance for Greater Efficiency. 
(Small Business Management Se- 
ries, No. 16.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 53 pp. 25 
cents. 

Designed to show how small busi- 
ness can provide efficient health main- 
tenance services for employees. 

U. S. COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF 
THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOv- 
ERNMENT. ‘TASK FORCE ON FEDERAL 
MEDICAL SERVICES. Report on Fed- 
eral Medical Services. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 
139 pp. 40 cents. 

WELCH, E. P. “Permanent Disability 
Evaluation.” California Medicine, 
San Francisco, Vol. 82, Jan. 1955, 
pp. 35-38. 60 cents. 

Reviews the basic principles of the 
California system. 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status' at the end of the month, 
by type of benefit and by month, February 1954—February 1955, and monthly benefits awarded, February 1955 


ammaeasomnatin in sasmnensaete data corrected to Mar. 18, — 























Total Old-age Wife’s or hus- | Child’s | Widow's or Mother’s Parent’s 
band’s } | widower’s | 
Item te eas tet hind: | 
| 

Number Amount Number, Amount | Number Amount Number Amount, Number Amount! Number) Amount) Number Amount 

Monthly benefits in cur- 

rent-payment status at | 

end of month: | 

1954 | 
February. ----- ..---.. 6, 128, 845 $261, 613. 7 3, 313, 294 $170, 301.2) 910, 061 $24, 748 3 1, 070, 567 ba 204.3) 553,758 $22,646.7| 257,407) $9,714.2} 23,758 $999.1 
ESS ii . 6, 230, 244 266, 685. 5 3,375,914 173,949.0) 925, 204| 25, 217.9 1, 082, 747) 33,652.9| 562,261, 23,007.9| 260,223 9,851.6 23,895 1,006.3 
| 2 eae ..... 6,322,934 271, 243.8 3,430,714) 177,109.4; 938,946) 25, 646.91, 094, 953, 34, 102.8 570, 974 23,369.3) 263,225) 9,997.8 24,122 1,017.6 
A 6, 397, 697 275, 072. 0 3, 476,640 179,808.7) 949,554 25,989.31, 103,499 34,448.7| 578,461) 23,684.5) 265,292 10, 116.6 24,251) 1,024.1 
eae . 6, 468,777, 278, 702.0'3, 519, 415, 182, 334.4) 959,077 26, 302. 01,111,874! 34, 769.8! 586,306) 24,015.9| 267,720) 10, 249.5, 24,385 1, 030. 4 
(7 eee ee 6, 521,373 281, 492.7 3, 554,250 184, 416.6) 966,846, 26, 557.9)1, 114, 916) 34,903.7| 591,746 24,242.7| 269,115) 10,336.2) 24,500) 1,035.6 
August ? ne ; 6, 598, 224 285, 248.8 3, 598,610) 187,019.8) 978,635) 26, 932.0/1, 127,688) 35,325.2) 597,016 24,465.7| 271,710 10, 466.3 24,565, 1,039.8 
September... --- ..|6, 655, 25 . 2 3, 644,654 214,136.7) 985, 784 31, 133.9 1, 128, 767, 39,632.3 606,290 28,118.4) 264,843 11, 765.6 24,707 1,169.3 
October.....-.-- .../6, 719, ¢ 2 . 4 3, 680, 981) 216,696.7| 994,035 31, 451.8 1, 136,936, 40,023.6| 616,016) 28, 557.1) © 266,530) 11, 824.5 24,804; 1,174.6 
November. - in .. |6, 797, 1 3, 724,061 219, 730. 2 1,004, 429, 31, 841.8 1, 148, 526) 40,492.4 626,590 29,017.6 268, 902) 11, 945.6 24,979 1,183.6 
December. - - --- 6, 886, 3, 775, 134, 223, 271. 81, 015, 892) 32, 270. 6/1, 160, 770; 40, 996.4) 638,091) 29, 525.7) 271, 536, 12, 088.9 25,057; 1,188.6 
1955 
January. ....---- ‘ 6. 967,323 344, 818. 5 3, 827,395) 227, 503. 11,030,371) 32,894.41, 168, 789 41,346.7, 644,969, 29,857.2 270,624 12,021.1 25,175 1,196.1 
February - -- -- 7, 085, 880 353, 221. 5.3, 907, 599 234, 133. 9 1, 053, 787; 33, 912. 7,1, 176, 213) 41,711.8 653,468 30,290.2) 269,601  11,973.7 25,212 1,199.2 
Monthly benefits awarded 

141,577, 8,349.2) 78,055) 5,790.1 27,765) 1,048.5) 17,871 630.6 12,188 593.0 5, 452 274.0 246 13.1 


in February 1955.--.._- 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is 
duction of fixed amount that is 





subject to no deduction or only to de- 


less than the current month’s benefit. 





2 Partly estimated. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding payment 
and type of benefit,! December 31, 1954 


Reason for withholding payme 


| ee 


Self-employment of beneficiary 
Employment of beneficiary - 


Employment of old-age nace on W 


benefit is based 
Self-employment of old-age 

earnings benefit is based 
Failure to have care of an entitled child 
Payee not determined - - .__- Skis 
Administrative reasons. -.--- 


1 Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. 
2 As provided under section 203 of the ar 


Bulletin, May 1955 


beneficiary 


[Based pany on 10-percent sample; 


Old-age 





corrected to Mar. 22, a 


Wife’s or husband’s 





Widow’s 























nt 2 Total | Wives, Wives, or wid- Mother’s | Parent’s 
Total Men | Women | Total aged under Hus- ower’s 
65 and age band’s 
over 65 

EY Bee! 345, 852 | 224,819 | 185,548 | 39,271 | 54, 596 49, 439 4, 693 404 5, 633 60, 701 103 
31, 789 26, 538 22, 558 3, 980 469 405 53 11 77 7 4, 006 5 
; 246, 396 | 188,301 | 154, 497 33, 804 2, 784 1, 703 1, 058 23 3, 452 51, 830 29 

hose wages 
[ec 5 Ja Sane See SS 41, 685 38, 954 2, 431 300 - 

on whose 

a Pee. RR! te 6, 923 470 110 re ee aint ° 
3, 288 |-. eee Sees 454 |.... Gece 2, 834 |. . 
2, 153 1, 412 1,074 338 248 217 21 10 257 218 18 
13, 038 8, 568 7, 419 1,149 1, 453 1, 237 206 10 1,153 1,813 51 





not determined”’ 


nended act except for the reason “‘payee 


in which case benefit payments are accrued pending determina- 


tion of guardian or appropriate payee. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm Be ncecny? and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, 
[Corrected to Mar. 25, 1955] 





| Weeks of unemploy- | 


ebruary 1955 


Compensated unemployment 





















































| 
| 
Initial claims '! | — rene by t | Average 
continued claims All types of unemployment 2 | Total unemployment weekly 
Nonfarm | insured 
Region and State | place- | | | unemploy- 
ments | A vemse | ment under 
z= | ’ |Weekscom-| Benefits | WeeKlY | Weekscom-| Average | State pro- 
r Women | ~ t f week! rams? 
otal | Wo en | Total Women | pensated | paid 3 | —" pensated | a. A a s 
| | __ ciaries | 
et ee eee | 373,205 | 1,027,050 325, 786 7,843,400 | 2,367,171 | 6, 687, 564 | $163, 097, 547 1, 671, 891 | 6, 261, 747 | $25.06 | 41,879, 834 
fon I: | | 
onnecticut . ........... 7, 130 | 15,100; 5,851 112, 072 43, 504 105,115 | 2, 808, 471 | 26, 279 | 98, 974 27. 51 27, 366 
aie Sas eS 1, 344 | 6, 497 1, 562 53, 289 7, 358 | 47, 267 | 882, 490 | 11,817 | 43, 477 19. 30 12, 759 
Massachusetts... .___.-- 15, 494 | 37, 794 15, 088 286, 534 94,674 258,169 6,551,620 | 64,542 | 243,911 | 25.75 70, 082 
New Hampshire. Lasete b 902 | 4, 085 1, 380 30, 122 11, 230 | 25, 571 | 533, 602 | 6, 393 22, 820 21. 98 7, 524 
Rhode ae 1, 438 00, 308 cm 68, 296 29, 035 59, 893 1, 335, 794 | 14, 97. 54, 827 23.17 1.68 
ct innineticnirnéms 633 | 1,8 5 21, 276 8, 159 18, 433 421, 997 4, 608 17, 250 23. 59 , 806 
Region II: 
ee 8, 025 | 52, 696 22, 916 369, 609 152,658 | 358,703 | 9,976, 887 | 89,676 | 330, 678 28. 47 91, 736 
New York alee 52, 335 187, 106 72,126 | 1,018,192 377, 749 893,466 | 23, 272, 404 223, 366 824, 527 | 27.10 251, 772 
Gee See. - . econsl 2, 618 | 52 23 377 | eth: SE oe} bie seusan =a 
Virgin Islands... -.-..-- 200 | 0 0 0 | | EE ee SEAS Reena 
Region III: | | 
Delaware... ..-- aie 379 | 2, 033 | 488 | 17, 753 4, 477 | 16, 123 | 337, 022 4, 031 15, 404 | 21. 29 4, 376 
i | * eee 2, 008 | 3, 720 30, 103 | , 388 | 23, 946 | 569, 703 | 5, 986 23, 536 23. 89 7, 508 
Maryland... _-__-- ..-| 4,358| 14,798 3,731 | 107, 731 30, 458 97,593 | 2,401,383 | 24, 398 89, 970 | 25. 35 25, 086 
North Carolina... .....-- 8, 806 | 33, 324 16, 802 202, 240 93, 861 168,198 | 2, 628, 649 | 42, 050 156, 647 16. 02 43, 320 
Pennsylvania Xe © 114, 263 30, 051 856, 798 211,411 | 766,236 | 19, 555, 350 | 191, 559 722, 018 26. 28 213, 795 
vusini. hontaheoial 4, 322 | 8, 917 2, 808 69, 565 21, 823 60, 864 1, 161, 735 | 15, 216 57, 711 19. 57 17, 865 
yest Virginia..........- 1, 223 9, 784 1,018 120, 481 15, 462 | 105, 463 2, 229, 322 | 26, 366 96, 697 21.81 29, 76 
Region IV: | 
Siebeme...... tee ee 10, 844 2, 176 95, 932 19, 596 71, 154 | 1, 260, 334 17,7 68, 076 | 18. 03 23, 374 
Florida. . piaamana 14, 412 | 10, 712 2, 861 58, 411 18, 492 30, 930 | 542, 141 7, 732 29, 582 | 17. 78 14, 499 
SPS : 9, 790 | 13, 554 5, 447 113, 674 51, 829 88, 646 | , 639, 483 22, 162 82, 580 18. 94 26, 456 
Mississi ee icnimes : 5, 464 | 7, 519 1, 793 69, 595 13, 967 50, 679 | 950, 814 | 12, 670 | 46, 779 | 19. 38 17, 239 
South Carolina. .....-.-- 4, 747 | 7475 2, 306 61, 789 22, 158 56, 488 | 1, 025, 617 | 14, 122 | 54, 112 18. 50 15, 125 
ae eiasbaeens seta 6, 680 | 16, 263 6, 538 188, 579 64, 763 | 168, 676 3, 130, 533 | 42, 169 | 159, 226 18. 86 46, 435 
egion V: } 
IIS sii inliintiaiienitinh 4, 358 | 14, 707 3, 089 170, 319 35, 266 136, 829 2, 989, 513 34, 207 | 132, 485 | 21. 89 41, 200 
Michigan... ..---- _..-| 14,0854 | 41, 631 8, 552 326, 257 80, 353 280, 842 8, 622, 958 | 70,210 | 272, 927 | 31.15 68, 988 
— hyggreoeconcence ---| 17,440 | 41, 527 9, 503 367, 507 86, 095 336, 793 9, 501, 390 84,198 | 319,368 28. 91 89, 026 
egion V | 
a i 48, 244 16, 748 476, 980 163, 261 397, 302 9, 785, 488 | 99, 326 | 361, 395 25. 80 110, 241 
RR 5, 482 23, 604 6, 552 182, 758 52,161 | 139, 245 3, 290, 614 | 34, 811 129, 639 | 24. 37 36, 725 
Minnesota... | 4, 593 11, 443 2, 935 174, 622 | 35, 846 150, 376 3, 406, 778 37, 594 144, 27 22. 95 43, 398 
ane aaah tet 5, 509 12, 075 3, 208 136, 563 37, 707 118, 305 3, 327, 198 29, 576 109, 246 | 28. 58 33, 024 
egion : 
owa OO 4, 354 6, 691 1, 857 56, 210 | 15, 358 46, 902 1, 022, 590 11, 726 43, 518 22. 45 13, 979 
Sere | §,313 7, 717 1, 704 65, 315 | 14, 519 54, 123 1, 269, 242 13, 531 | 51, 123 23. 97 16, 376 
Missouri. .._.- | §,665 19, 423 5, 366 179, 237 49, 639 141, 522 2, 917, 219 35, 380 | 132, 514 | 21. 41 44, 436 
Nebraska. - | 3,504 3, 541 1, 007 35. 569 7, 042 32, 862 778, 744 | 8, 216 31, 575 24.18 9, 010 
North Dakota... .....- 1, 038 1, 625 281 29, 599 3, 100 23, 768 615, 870 5, 942 | 22, 224 26. 36 6, 680 
er ee 794 1, 351 284 15, 046 2, 247 11, 450 259, 792 2, 862 | 10, 747 23. 27 3, 767 
egion VIII: 
Arkansas. ..- a | 6, 660 10, 483 2, 248 93, 101 19, 653 52, 223 S&S, 13, 056 46, 733 17.71 20, 026 
OT Ey 14, 360 2, 418 110, 988 17, 409 79, 249 1, 747, 245 19, 812 | 73, 008 22. 83 27, 830 
Oklahoma. ..----.--- a 9, 509 10, 228 2, 436 70, 418 16, 708 49, 107 1, 163, 220 12, 277 | 45, 580 24. 41 17, 269 
ats Secccesccccces ‘| 35, 312 23, 977 5, 605 | 162, 997 43, 449 102, 443 1, 814, 305 25, 611 | 99, 092 17. 96 35, 877 
egion LA: | | 
olorado.....---- 4, 184 4, 286 | 646 | 27, 673 5, 846 19, 966 504, 279 4,992 | 18, 769 | 25.75 6, 906 
Montana.....----- pasa 1,917 | 3, 638 | 670 32, 712 7, 039 24, 865 513, 187 6, 216 | 24, 865 20. 60 8, 061 
New Mexico...........--| 2, 458 3, 036 | 423 | 23, 009 3, 243 | 19, 486 | 471, 091 4, 872 18, 640 | 24. 52 5, 698 
os apes aaiendeendied 1, 809 | 3, 398 | 889 34, 292 11, 149 | 27, 769 | 689, 001 6, 942 | 25, 590 | 25. 47 = 
yoming..._-- ; 744 | 2, 052 349 17, 430 2, 709 14, 342 410, 229 3, 586 13, 242 29. 22 3, 9% 
Region X: | | 
Se : 3, 932 4, 162 | 869 25, 548 | 5,919 16, 682 | 355, 295 4,170 15, 975 21. 51 6, 308 
California... .-.-...-- -| 24, 559 | 99,677 | 36,312| 640,903 | 244,920 540, 118 13, 721, 259 135, 030 | 501, 811 | 26. 21 158, 920 
powell ere oben 747 1, 862 | 652 | 17, 608 | 7, 407 | 13, 302 265, 053 3, 326 | 11, 609 21.04 (5) - 
 ttiienncnckentan 1, 369 2, 169 568 | 13, 517 | 4,173 12, 869 | 383, 324 | 3, 217 | 12, 034 30. 51 3, 295 
R XI: | 
Tinka vere 833 | 1, 476 | 212 29, 160 | 3, 806 | 37, 190 1, 236, 605 9, 298 | 36, 292 33. 23 () 
_—_. Ssenails ane 1, 399 | 2, 686 544 | 39, 088 6, 712 | 33, 340 | 778, 387 | 8, 335 32, 403 23. 51 9, 886 
Oregon... .---- caicigatl 3, 303 | 14, 045 2, 786 | 124, 375 28, 902 | 117, 555 2, 634, 388 | 29, 389 111, 868 22. 89 30, 236 
Washington s aiaiaialetalialaatl 4, 420 22, 77 5,112 212,172 | , 294 | 185,126 | 4, 519, 344 46, 282 174, 399 24.71 51, 641 











! Total excludes transitional claims. 

2 Total, part-total, and partial. 

3 Not 
bined-wage plan. 


justed for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

5 Data not available. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1954-—February 1955 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Aid to dependent children 





Aid to the | 





| | | 
Aid to 
















































| Aid to 
depend- | the per- 
Year and " Old-age Aid to the | Perma | General Old-age) Aid manent-| Zeneral 
month Total assistance | Recipients | blind | aa =! and | assistance | Total | assist- |children . | ly and | assist 
Families | | — | oe | see) 
| disabled | ilies) | \disabled| 
| Total? | Children * | 
' 
—_ | Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
2, 578, 293 560,556 1,995,673 | 1, 503, 677 99, 605 200, 030 BE Ivinesso= —0.3 +1.4 —0.1 |; +0.9 +5.1 
2, 582, 057 569, 537 | 2,030,505 | 1, 530,070 99, 934 202, 758 326, 000 +.1 +1.6 +.3 | +1.4 +4.5 
2, 583, 201 575, 484 | 2,053,918 1, 547, 730 100, 295 205, 453 318, 000 |- (4) +1.0 +.4 +1.3 —2.4 
2, 582, 919 579, 954 | 2,070,859 | 1, 560, 881 100, 646 208, 407 304, 000 |. (5) +.8 +.3 +1.4 —4.7 
2, 582, 403 581,895 | 2,079,469 1, 566,743 100, 930 211, 741 299, 000 |. (5) +.3 +.3 +16) —16 
July __- sedation 2, 579, 228 581,179 | 2,078,251 | 1, 565, 887 101, 229 214, 829 297,000 |. —.1 —.1 +.3 +1.5 —.5 
a 2, 578, 682 584,715 | 2,093,489 | 1, 577,953 101, 456 217, 432 303, 000 |. (5) +.6 +.2 +1.2 +2.0 
September. 2, 578, 207 588,088 | 2,109,981 1, 590, 409 101, 759 219, 752 308, 000 |- (5) +.6 +.3 +11 +1.7 
October 2, 569, 458 590,975 | 2,121,879 | 1, 599, 738 101, 954 221, 310, 000 | —.3 +.5 +.2 +.7 +.8 
November. 2, 565, 342 594,300 2,136,995 | 1,611,647 102, 193 222, 631 322, 000 —.2 +.6 +.2 +.6 +3.7 
ee ee 2, 564,686 | 603,932 | 2,173,569 | 1,639,948 102, 445 224, 393 351, 000 (5) +1.6 +.2 +.3 +8.9 
: | 
1955 | | | | | 
| 
Jemuery......}.....-. 2, 558, 37 610, 518 | 2,197,927 | 1,658, 102 102, 587 | 225, 855 370, 000 Sindee —.2 +1.1 +.1 +.7 +5.6 
February -.--.|.... 2, 553, 913 617,692 | 2,226,024 | 1,679,072 | 102,808 | 227, 490 380,000 |.------- —.2 +1.2 +.2 +.7 | +2.5 
| em a | — - — 
j | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1954 | caninameantis 
| 
February ----- $216, 529,000 $132, 135, 29: $47, 420, 169 $5, 551,002 $10, 699,610 |$15, 859, 000 +0. 6 —0.4 +1.7 +0. 1 +1.5 +6. 2 
March.-_.....-| 219, 764,000 | 132, 2 48, 392, 469 5, 575, 575 | 10, 850, 504 | 17,093,000 | +1.5 +.3 +2.1 +.4 +14) +7.8 
| ee | 220,012,000 | 132, 48, 868, 806 5, 598, | 11,043, 200 | 16, 615, 000 +.1 (4) +1.0 +.4 +1.8 —2.8 
ee 219, 890, 000 49, 304, 380 5,621,118 | 11, 164,649 | 15, 510,000 —.1 +.1 +.9 +.4 +11 —6.7 
June .........| 220,010,000 49, 507, 880 5, 631, 935 11, 330, 308 | 15, 416, 000 +.1 +.1 +.4 +.2 +1.5 —.6 
July .._...... | 219, 998, 000 49, 550, 875 5, 675, 355 11, 552, 274 | 15, 483, 000 @) | —.1 +.1 +.8 +2.0 +.4 
August | 220, 883, 000 49, 743, 774 | 5,675, 905 11, 638, 641 | 15, 891,000 +.4; +.1 +.4 (*) +.7 +2.6 
September | 222, 821, 000 50, 293, 374 5, 704, 478 | 11,805, 299 | 16, 544, 000 +.9 +.4 +1.1 +.5 +1.4 +4.1 
October .| 222, 628, 000 50, 775, 47 5, 732, 141 | 12,037,489 | 16,910,000 | —.1 —.8 +1.0 +.5 +2.0 +2.2 
November....| 224, 346, 000 50, 948, 452 5, 746, 741 | 12, 110, 814 | 17, 776, 000 +8; +.1 +.3 +3} +.6 +5.1 
December. .| 229, 219, 000 52, 083, 695 5, 774, 614 | 12,324,863 | 20,075,000 +2.2 +.5 +2.2 +.5 +1.8 +12.9 
1955 | 
January..._... | 229, 695,000 | 132, 948, 916 52, 337, 556 | 5,795, 865 | 12, 280,061 | 20,949,000; +.2}) -—.1| +.5| +4] —.4) +44 
February ___-- 230, 360, 000 | 132, 054, 844 | 53, 192, 939 | 5,822,433 | 12, 421, 584 | 21, 518, 000 | +.8 | —.7| +16] +.5| 412) +27 
| | | | | | | 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds, from —— medical funds, and, for 
one State for January 1954-June 1954, from funds for the special types of public 
assistance; data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 
mining the amount of assistance. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





their health—a considerable num- 
ber seem to get back into the labor 
force. A fourth of the men and 
women in the 1951 survey whose jobs 
had been terminated for these reasons 
subsequently had been reemployed 
full time, and 14 percent were still 
employed full time at the end of the 
survey year. In that one year, 2 in 
5 who had quit originally for reasons 
other than impaired work capacity or 
who had been dismissed by their em- 
ployers had some employment, al- 
though not necessarily full time or for 
any considerable period; at the end of 
the year two-fifths said they were 
not able to work. Relatively more 
men than women were employed; in- 
deed the deterioration in work ca- 
pacity among the women who had quit 


WHY BENEFICIARIES RETIRE 

(Continued from page 12) 
1951 survey, including a few whose 
jobs had been terminated by their em- 
ployers for this reason, said they had 
stopped originally because they were 
not able to continue in their jobs. 
Seven-eighths of all those who had 
quit for this reason had never there- 
after been employed full time (regu- 
larly for at least 35 hours a week for 
at least 6 consecutive months) ; three- 
fourths had not worked at all during 
the survey year and at the end of the 
year said they were not well enough 
to work. 

Of the other retired workers—the 
remainder of those who quit and 
those who are dismissed by their em- 
ployers for reasons not related to 
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for reasons not related to their health 
seemed much more marked than 
among the men. 

Except in a period of great indus- 
trial activity—for example, during 
World War Il—about as many elderly 
workers in industry and commerce 
tend to leave their jobs of their own 
accord as are dismissed by their em- 
ployers. In a tight labor market, 
older workers are more likely to be 
retained in their jobs, and those who 
leave tend to be the ones who believe 
that they are too old, too ill, or other- 
wise too incapacitated for further 
employment. 

Voluntary terminations of covered 
employment for reasons other than 
impaired work capacity are some- 
times caused by planned changes in 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 


February 1955 ' 


Aid to the 














State Old-age ghth . Aid to the permanently General 
ert assistance Pildren blind and totally assistance ? 
. disabled 

i lattiiinncatocemannttbacinetcianqnanndivutictatdamnsiigeudladairtiis $9, 033, 441 $1, 634, 939 $243, 179 $1, 605, 432 3 $5, 350, 000 
RR = ES Ee nv ee Eee ae Ee AEE 485 gS 222 58 
Alaska ee : SEE EAR AN Rote | SETTER AES, SS SEE RSE, Mret Foe. SE (4) 15, 744 
California. _- a ios cachet etl nach ichaidadh caine alias snopes aalelihaekaies aailibianiblapninind Min tiek itnaiiaianes a (4) 76, 953 
a a Ee EEN Re, ERO RE See ae 154 |. aN (5) 
ETE ITS TEL, NE RR SELES GS LESSEN AS SES 218, 413 83, 198 2, 496 30, 402 (5) 
RE SR 2 eS eee 28 EO SR Oe SR ee eo Re ae. eee rae 18 
OIE ee RAS OES FS 40 + 7) ER SPE 68 16 
A a a ree eC steers F 19, 602 6, 239 | 9900 15, 360 (5) 
Illinois esobbbatsscinenaitee 1, 900, 510 228, 196 | 54, 344 238, 070 543, 111 
Indiana ad — wakbabes panied 403, 784 67, 923 17, 963 (4) 209, 903 
a ee eke a, GN ee (4) 185, 073 
ed aT. Oe siepoduiwekishnns ta adediitediasenanaaead 187, 072 41,712 | 8, 470 25. 47, 482 
tI AEE BE SIRE TIL ALI ES BRET AR TRB 85 | 3, 788 | 263 1, 35 1, 475 
ES ES EE EE A ase Ta Ve eae: ee fs ed ee Ae, a pm (4) 47, 366 
EES CS IA 1 PRN | CO ST AE? fT 1, 863, 115 122, 239 1, 208 421, 352 134, 883 
Michigan ; cecidammuaals OS a 1, 802 21, 556 88, 125 
Minnesota. : = = aanmud —_ 1, 186, 670 95, 739 35, 130 4, O79 187, 562 
Montana ; a aaa eee oie PG Apr a 158, 632 
Nebraska. ... : 3 : ees Set a AA oe eee eae (4) 148, 911 
Nevada ‘ ‘ ; Se eS fl ESOT: EERE Serer (4) 67, 874 
New Hampshire sition indice dthbieliainabehnta 3 ehninietieeda 76, 788 14, 297 2, 421 4, 400 
New Jersey -.----.- ‘ : ilies - a eee 12,757 | eee 152, 394 
New Mexico- si sichdiaieethiatictiatidc- sciatica aleatatitadieceiacatiod 27, 154 13, 126 1, 650 3, 110 3, 888 
New York 1, 990, 810 632, 025 74, 471 723, 090 
North Carolina 18, 209 11, 009 6, 379 167, 603 
North Dakota... 89, 765 14, 372 146 19, 536 20, 352 
Re RE AP 218, 621 23, 707 7, 263 903, 201 
IS 2S OR RS Se ee Se AY Re ee |S EE ERAS eS ; 149, 523 
Pennsylvania 152, 270 123,045 27, 99. 56, 319 95, 875 
Rhode Island 53, 968 23, 674 1, 410 16, 303 20, 646 
EE PE a ee eee SP ee 10, 573 
ETE, AE 2 Ee: ee PES ys RS ee BX Pee ES : 70, 065 
Utah 496 768 ee 4 48 270 
Virgin Islands 197 67 17 32 72 
ae RR SRE RE i Sa CL es ae PRS PPR eeer ie ee, Lae eae 8, 434 
Wisconsin ; ; , ; 482, 949 116, 653 9, 972 27, 892 143, 260 
Wyoming pbubioned ; J ; OTe Re A EE eS a LS! SS PaaS, FAS 38, 213 





' For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes pay- 
ments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 





jobs or by situations that are tem- 
porary, and employment is available 
for these persons when they are ready 
to return. Consequently, more bene- 
ficiaries who quit work for reasons 


not related to their health seem to be 
employed later, and to be employed 
more regularly and more steadily, 
than beneficiaries who leave their 
jobs for all other reasons combined. 


In the 1951 survey, however, volun- 
tary job terminations for reasons 
other than incapacity accounted for 
only a seventh of all the termina- 
tions. 
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Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money poyments, and 


average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, February 1955 } 





Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children 
(per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanentiy and 
y 





























State Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
: All pay- pay- All pay- pay- | All 
Pe ments | ments nae ments ments eto 
assist- | assist- assist- 
onan to for ance 2 to for | ance 3 
— recip- | medical recip- | medical | 
ients 3 care 2 ients $ care? | 
Total, 53 States 4___ $51. 71 $48. 41 | $3. 54 $86. 12 $83. 54 $2. 65 $56. 63 
CO eee ‘ 30. 38 30. 37 01 43. 07 43. 05 of eee CAEN 
SO” See Sr ee ‘ abe . ree ey SR ee) eee 60.17 
Connecticut : ‘ 137. 20 120. 20 17. 00 90. 35 
District of Columbia_- f ‘ 106, 38 106. 36 , 
aE Sa SIS K ; 90. 82 88. 90 1, 92 55.11 
EE : ‘ mee 59. 62 41.44 19. 58 131. 97 120. 91 11.10 | 65. 02 
SS . 47.88 37. 66 | 10. 82 89. 86 82. 09 7. 86 59. 06 
eee ii oe 64. 52 59. 43 5. 44 112. 49 103. 94 9. 42 71.14 
Louisiana. ---.- , 50. 79 50. 79 (8) 64. 72 64. 51 . 21 49. 51 
Massachusetts --_ - -- 76. 36 56. 26 | 20. 60 126. 52 117. 29 9. 47 93, 94 
ae ‘ m 54. 94 54. 27 kf eee ek 5 62. 68 
paemmenete............. 66. 09 43. 86 22. 84 119. 75 107. 56 12. 36 82. 41 
Se 57. 48 55. 78 2. 49 a mabaen bins deeehnabaanes cies 
New Hampshire 58. 75 46.91 | 12. 00 128. 80 115. 62 13. 50 63. 79 
New Jersey. ......-..- Sa: Eee See . 116. 08 113. 84 2.24 69. 10 
New Mexico-. bonne — 45. 84 43. 61 2. 23 73.72 71. 83 1.89 46. 7§ 
| = nae 77. 08 60. 92 19. 21 135. 73 125. 00 11.78 85. 75 
North Carolina. - 31. 28 30. 93 35 61.77 61. 20 Be leacd 
North Dakota 64. 33 53. 89 10.8 119. 66 110. 23 9.72 55. 12 
a eee 57. 84 55. 71 2.13 91.75 90. 18 1.58 57.19 
Pennsylvania - -- - - 46. 09 43. 47 2.63 105. 86 101. 76 4.10 1.10 
Rhode Island - - -- 58. 31 53. 52 6. 52 112. 05 105. 05 7.00 71. 16 
ee 59. 40 59. 34 05 113. 22 112. 97 . |e 
Virgin Islands 14. 09 13. 80 . 29 23. 79 23. 43 . 36 (7) 
Wisconsin --...-.-- es = . 62. 96 51. 98 11.07 140. 31 126. 20 14.16 67. 06 














totally disabled 
Money Vendor Money | Vendor 
pay- pay- oe oe. ee BL 
ments ments alate | ments ments 
to for —— oa) || 
recip- | medical | 92° | recip- | medical 
ients 3 care 2 ients * care 2 
$54. 44 $2. 37 $54. 60 $48. 12 $7. 06 
a ‘ 35. 55 35. 53 . 02 
59. 88 mA BRAS Ce Ee eee 
82. 35 | 8. 00 106. 67 88. 67 18. 00 
Re 60. 06 | 60. 03 .08 
46. 11 9. 00 62. 06 50. 16 11. 90 
50. 52 15, 21 80. 26 41.81 40. 05 
49. 31 10. 14 | (5) (5) (5) 
66. 11 &. 56 66. 97 59. 55 7.81 
49. 38 13 42. 43 42. 32 ll 
93. 31 68 96. 48 56. 30 43. 40 
2. 34 Wy 71. 68 70. 36 9. 98 
55. 31 28. 40 55. 49 50. 26 6.72 
ee eee (5) (5) (5) 
54. 79 9. 00 71. 44 51. 44 20. 00 
69. 16 Yo } ee eS eee 
42. 93 3. 86 40. 29 | 38. 62 1. 68 
71.89 16. 99 82. 91 67. 46 18. 02 
SS SEE a FE 37.12 36. 50 . 61 
53. 84 1, 28 79. 83 57. 76 23. 09 
55. 24 . ee a eee aaa 
49.39 1.71 54, 22 50. 60 3.62 
65. 13 7. 83 73. 55 65. 41 11. 65 
Sees, NS eee 64. 26 64. 23 . 08 
(7) (7) 14. 94 | 14. 60 . 34 
58. 53 8. 58 90. 70 66. 17 24.71 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


italics represent payments made without Federal 
shown made no vendor payments during the mont. 


payments. 


2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


Figures in 
articipation. States not 

or did not report such 
6 Less than 1 cent. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. 
for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 42 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


See tables 12-15 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





MEDICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 27) 


agency making the disability deter- 
mination to explain to the applicant 
whose application for a disability 
freeze has been disallowed on medical 
grounds how his impairment may be 
corrected. 
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(3) Similarly, a trained person 
should be available so that, for those 
whose applications are disallowed, ap- 
propriate referral to other public 
agency resources for services or as- 
sistance can be made. 

(4) Closer cooperation should be 
fostered between the health profes- 
sion and the administration of tax- 


supported medical care programs for 
the indigent. 

(5) State agencies responsible for 
the determination of disability should 
take the initiative in acquainting the 
medical societies and their members 
with the purposes, methods, and 
benefits of the disability freeze pro- 
vision. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, February 1955 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

















payments] 
—— Percentage change from— 
| Number | 
State | ofree | January 1955 February 1954 
: cipients | in— in— 
| Total | Aver- 
| } amount age | i 
| | —_ Amount —_ Amount 
Total ? _...|2, 553, 913 $132, 054,844 $51.71 |—0.2 —0.7 —0.9 —0.1 
osetia | enema xecsiatitsel) Mires @eord 
TO ins ches | 63, 291 1, 922,656 30.38 | (3) +.3| —.8 +18.6 
Alaska.......| 1,701 107,412 | 63.15 | +.9 +1.1 +2.6 +6.3 
‘RRR | 13, 698 | 764,978 | 55.85 |—1.2 —.4| —.9 —1.3 
Ria cect 52, 880 1, 794, 395 | 33.93 | +.2 +.4| +.7 +9.1 
ae | 270,476 | 18, 232,934 | 67,41 | —.1 —1,);-—.3) -27 
Colo.?........| 52,670 | 3, 969,704 | 75.37/ —.2| —20.4| —.1 —3.4 
Conn........| 16,801 | 1,392,522 | 82.88 | +.1 +.4 |+2.6 +6.4 
| 1, 656 65, 661 | 39.65 | —.4 —.3| —.7 -.7 
i See Rs 160,978 | 53.22 | —.1 +.4 |+6.3 +5.7 
Bidwentel | 69,167 | 3,182,624 | 46.01 | —.1 (@) |+1.9/ +3.0 
ee | 97,619 3, 671, 224 | 37.61 | (4) +.2 |+1.6 2.9 
Hawaii......| 1,814 86,051 | 47.44 | +.3 +1.0 |—6.1 +11.3 
Idaho........| 8.843 | 481,253 | 54.42 | —.1 —.2|\-14| —25 
SRE | 97,052 | 5,786,279 | 50.62; —.4| —.5 |—2.4 +3.4 
PRAT | 37,335! 1,787,416 | 47.88 | —.5 —.4/-34/ @ 
ee |} 42,136 | 2,407,892 | 57.15 | —.4 —.3/-41/) 3.5 
I aie | 34,396 2, 219, 208 | 64.52 | —.1 +.3 |—1.8 | —.6 
Td ona clad 55, 602 1, 959, 464 | 35.24 | —.3 —3/+.5) +41.1 
a ccatdad | 119,457 | 6,067,297 | 50.79 | (3) +#.2] (3) | —.8 
Maine.___..- 12,611 | 585, 507 | 46.43 | (4) +.1/-29/) -3.3 
} | | | | | 
| 10, 618 | 478, 187 | 45.04 | —.4 —.1 |—1.2 +.6 
Mass.........| 90,439} 6,905,500 | 76.36 | —.3 +.4 |-3.8 —1.1 
Mich.........| 75,857 | 4, 167,282 | 54.94 | —.5 +.1 |—46 —.9 
Minn........ | 51, 946 3, 433, 250 | 66.09 ' —.1/ +42.0/-1.6 +3.1 
TE idmasine | 68,459 | 1,916,626 | 28.00, +.7| +.7/+7.9| +7.2 
RES 133,083 | 6,500,488 | 49.52) —.1/ (@) |—.1} =11 
Mont. .... 9, 252 534,049 | 57.72 | —.4 —.4/-49) —5.7 
Nebr.#....... | 17,983 897,172 | 49.89 | —.5 —.3 |-—3.1 —1.7 
as cli 2, 651 152, 374 | 57.48 | —.1 (4) +.4 +1.3 
a 6, 399 375,925 | 58.75 | —.5 -.1 \-5.3 —4.9 
N.J ----| 20,576 | 1,383,556 | 67.24 | —.4 +.3 |-1.5 +4.5 
N. Mex | 12, 183 | 558, 437 | 45.84) +.1/ —.2/+5.8 +4. 2 
5 103,616 | 7, 987,056 | 77.08 | —.5 —.2 |-—3.4 +.4 
er 51,479 | 1,610,407 | 31.28 | (4) +.2 |+1.4 +4.1 
N. Dak 8, 282 532, 783 | 64.33 | +.8 +5.1/-22/ 43.9 
aa 102, 667 5,938, 448 | 57.84); —.4/ +.2/-3.2) —.8 
Reena 95, 103 5, 588,492 | 58.76; —.1|) (4) | —.2| +1.6 
eee 19, 953 1, 290,093 | 64.66 | —.5 | —.7 |-—3.6 | —2.8 
SPE 57, 933 2, 670,410 | 46.09 | —.6 —.3 |—5.5 +.7 
| Baa | 44,779 349, 7 7.81 | —.1 +.1| —.1 +2.0 
| 
Sears, | 8, 282 | 482, 898 | 58.31 | —.6 +.1 56 | 2.8 
cckigddae | 43,159 | 1,382,897 | 32.04) +.1 +.4/4+1.6/) -2.9 
“rate 10, 936 487,502 | 44.59, —.2| -—.2|-25| 26 
Rs ci | 67,010! 2,318,029 /34.59/-—3/) -—3/417! -23 
, SO, , 8, 621,692 | 38.81 | +.1 +.2 | +.5 +.8 
eet 9, 564, 374 | 59.40 | —.3 -—.3}/—-.5| 1.0 
Witeacssees | 6,928 307,227 | 44.38' () | +.1/4.6| 413 
A ROR 677 9, 538 | 14.09 | —.9 | —.8 |—2.2 | —.5 
wee 17, 251 512,285 | 29.70 —.4 -—.3}/-.1/ +38 
Wash.......- | 89,957 | 3,690,301 | 61.55|—.5| —.2/|—40 —5.4 
i} 24, 897 688, 744 | 27.66 | —.2 —.3 |-4.6 —16.3 
OI ai aa 43,640 | 2,747,483 | 62.96 | —.9 +.7/-7.7| 1.3 
WYP.....22-.- 4, 043 . 58.39 | —.1 (3) -.5| 23 


| 





; 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
0 revision. 

2 Includes 4,127 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $341,346 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
permests of $111,722 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 








Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, February 1955 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 












































| ty Percentage change from— 
| —— el — 
| ber of | J Feb 
| r of | anuary 1955 ‘ebruary 1954 
State | recipi- | | in— in — 
ents | Total Aver- | —) ae i | 
| amount age a 
Num- | 4 mount — Amount Ak 
oe ———————— | See Se Ala 
| Ari 
Total *......./102, 808 |$5, 822, 433 |$56. 63 | +0. 2 +0.5 | +3.2 +4.9 An 
— —|——_ - —_———__ —— —— 7a. 
eer | 1,565 54, 578 | 34.87 | +.4 +.3 | +5.6 +38. 5 Col 
Alaska......... 58 2,632 | 45.38; (3) | (3) ( (3) Cor 
RR | 716 45,481 | 63.52] -1.0} —.4| +.7 +1.7 Del 
” See es. 79,017 | 40.40; +.2} +.3 | +3.7 +10.9 Dis 
Calif?_....-..- | 12; 488 | 1,059, 556 | 84,85) +.4| +.4/ +42 +3.6 Flo 
I cnrence | 3233) = 19,785 | 60.17) —.3 | —1.6 | —3.5 —13.9 
ae 312 | 28, 188 | 90.35 —.6 +2.8 | +2.0 +2.7 Gee 
a | 209 | 12, 764 | 61.07 | +.5| —.3 | —6.7 +.6 Ha 
| aera 256 | 15,117 | 59.05) 0 +.4 | +2.8 7.3 Ida 
_ | 2,867 139, 866 | 48.78 | —.4 | —.2| —3.5 —2.9 Thin 
| | Ind 
a | 3,326 142, 295 | 42.78 | +.6) +.7/ +5.2 +6.5 Iow 
__., | 110 6, 062 | 55.11 | +1.9 +2.7 | +3.8 +19.6 Kai 
RES | 189 11, 472 | 60.70 | +1.1 +1.0| —1.0 +.5 Ker 
_ SSE ES | 3,574 232, 387 | 65.02 | —.1 —.3 | —2.6 +1.0 Lou 
| EE | om | 104, 657 | 59.06 | +.2 +3.8 | +5.8 +18.6 Mai 
ares 1, 441 105, 245 | 73.04 | +1.2) +1.3| +5.4 +5.7 
ae | 624 | 44,393 | 71.14) +.6 +3.5 | +1.0 +5.4 Mar 
Se 2,895 | 107,630 | 37.18 | +.7 +.8 |+11.2 +12.1 Mas 
. ‘eRe | 2,017 | 99,862 | 49.51| —.6 —.3 | +1.7 +3.9 Mic 
Maine.......- 556 | 28,179 | 50.68| 0 +.1 | +30 +3.5 Min 
| | Mis: 
OO oc adutatens | 470} 23,809] 50.85] +.4 - =6 +.1 Mis: 
Mass_. ---| 1,782 | 167,396 | 93.94 | +.1 +1.9 | +3.1 +8.6 Mot 
aaa | 1,817 | 113,896 | 62.68 | —.5 —.4 | +3.8 +6.7 Net 
I eddcaccians -| 1,287 101,947 | 82.41 | —.4 +3.0 | +2.8 +9.4 Nev 
pies; ..........1 S20 117, 903 | 34.30 | +.8 +.8 | +8.8 +9.1 Nev 
Mo.?. | 3, 988 219, 340 | 55.00 | +.4 | +.4 | +6.7 +6.7 : 
aOR 453 | 29, 233 | 64.53 | —.9 —.3| —2.6 —2.4 Nev 
Nebr.4._____. | 715 41,248 | 57.69) +.8| 41.6 | +1.1 +2.4 Nev 
RS | 100 | 7, 536 | 75.36 | —2.0 —1.7]) (% ( Nev 
N.H..........| 260 17,159 | 63.79 | —.4 -.1] —7.6 —42 Nor 
| Nor 
SRS | 870} 60,118 | 69.10) +.7/ +423) 43.4 +7.6 Ohi 
4 Ree | 428 | 20,026 | 46.79 | —.7 —.4| —2.5 +2.3 Okk 
|S panqneee | 4,382] 375,755 | 85.75) —.5| —.7/ +1.6 +4.8 Ores 
| | 4,788 | 193,545 | 40.42 | +.3 +.4] +3.0 +4.2 Peni 
N. Dak_----.-- | 114] 6,284 | 55.12/ 427) 1.9) +18 —.2 Puel 
tesa ai 3,724 | 212,972/ 57.19| +.2/ +.4| +28 +5.2 h 
RANGE | 2,041 | 143,872 | 70.49; () | (3) —6.3 -.3 Rho 
Se otesned: | 362} 27,195 | 75.12} 41.7) 418/452) +55 — 
a inirensecens | 16,343 | 835,182 | 51.10) +.1 +.1] +2.9 +6.1 Ten 
op Mee | 1,485 | = 11,528 | 7.76 | +1.4 | F138 [415.7 17.0 Texs 
ed 180| 12,808 | 71.16; -22| -22) -6.7 —5.3 A 
| ees 1,743 | 65,438 | 37.54| +.3 +.5 | +4.2 +.9 Vine 
eee 204 | 8,875 | 43.50/ +20, +2.6| —1.0 +.4 ven 
Tenn....-.-.. 3,284| 136,605 / 41.60| +.5| +.4/457| +61 Vite 
: 6,402 | 281,918 | 44.04) +.4/ +.4/ 446) +56 
ie 225 | 15,076 | 67.00) +.4/) +1.0/+7.1| +119 West 
, he Te | 162; = 7,798 | 48.14) +.6/ +1.4/-3.0) —3.6 Wis 
, | ae 35 | 505 | (3) aM | @& @ | & Ww “os 
_— \Seinilatainey | 1,309}  46,300| 35.37) +.5| —.5/| -1.2 —.3 yo! 
BER | 778 61,192 | 78.65; —.3| +.6| —.3 -.5 olen 
| } 
| er 1,194/ 38,570 | 32.30) —.1 —.4| +3.9 -7.9 Pe. 
|  Seaenene: 1,162 | 77,923 | 67.06 | +.4 +.3 | -—3.3 —1.5 th 
_, . Ses 66 | 4,275 | 64. 7 (3) ® | & (3) famil 
deter 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data ‘it 
subject to revision. 
2? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (410 recipients, 
$36,654 in payments), in Washington (3 recipients, $180 in payments), in Mis- 
souri (768 recipients, $42,240 in payments), and in Peunsylvania (7,578 recipi- 
ents, $374,809 in payments). 
3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 
4In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $6,005 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
Social Security Bull 








Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1955 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


























Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
7 Number of Average per— January 1955 in— | February 1954 in— 
State families Total 
Total? | Children | ,7Ount anil 
: Number of | Number of 
Family Recipient families Amount families Amount 
EE Piiincciactanncblichsteeindad iad ‘ 617, 692 2, 226, 024 1,679,072 $53, 192, 939 $86.12 $23. 90 +1.2 +1.6 +10. 2 +12.2 
I 6 ecg: \sn abate 17, 269 66, 413 | 51, 009 743, 848 43.07 11. 20 | +1.3 41.7 +6.3 +8. 8 
at inti ccmnmenmaainn cukctbneteeeniesiaiace 1, 200 | 4,111 | 3, 022 88, 226 73. 52 | 21. 46 +2.2 | +2.7 +22.0 +8. 4 
SN Asn oaks wa's dnaakeniieaans 4, 687 17,890 13, 650 422, 956 90. 24 23. 64 +6.5 | +7.1 +17.6 +18.6 
Arkansas.............- Hn Aer Bs 8, 699 32, 992 25, 445 478, 075 | 54. 96 14. 49 +6.0 | +6.8 +13.0 +18. 6 
EF IS Seen Sa ae 55, 988 187, 316 142, 962 7, 021, 066 | 125. 40 37. 48 +2.0 | +2.2 +7.8 +10.5 
AE AR Aa RIE = 5, 987 22, 455 17,185 585, 316 97.76 26. 07 +1.4 | +2.3 +8.9 7 
SR ae NEES 4, 894 15, 985 11, 842 671, 469 | 137. 20 | 42.01 +1.5 +2.5 +20.7 +25.8 
“we 1 i RSet 1, 038 | 4, 083 3, 130 90, 359 87.05 | 22.13 +2.0 +2.8 +35.0 +33.9 
District of Columbia. -..........-...--- 2, 382 9, 761 7, 598 253, 400 106. 38 | 25. 96 —2.1 | —1.3 +10.5 +11.5 
MN eas anencnencnmasdicancvs : 20, 905 73, 543 | 55,887 | 1,140,720 54. 57 | 15. 51 +, 2 | +.2 +9.5 +11.3 
SSPE Se ee na ae 14, 849 54,111 41, 483 1, 115, 679 75.13 20. 62 +2.2 +2.5 +11.2 +13.0 
Rid tii acnihtindididindiomdnmasmntin 3, 252 | 12, 345 9, 765 | 295, 348 90.82 | 23. 92 +2. 1 +2.4 +12. 5 +11.4 
ke i ee i ea a edna 1,902 6, 703 4, 897 237, 691 124. 97 | 35. 46 +.8 +.8 +.7 +2.3 
AE ET LST 20, 565 78, 872 59,657 | 2,713, 944 | 131.97 | 34. 41 +.5 +1.0 +4.9 | +10.6 
SS eee 8, 638 , 22, 539 776, 220 89. 86 | 25. 58 +.8 —.3 | +15.3 +20.8 
ER SERRE ee 6, 540 23, 640 17, 658 749, 316 114. 57 | 31.70 +.5 +2.1 +8. 3 +3.0 
I iia ks ths enckninitaelnaniiaaepadheiaanian 4, 426 16, 060 12, 327 | 497, 899 112. 49 31.00 +1.5 +2.9 +8. 5 +10.5 
a es ns eccrdsh MOR OT 18, 73 66, 592 | 49,593 | 1,179,301 62. 94 | 17.71 | +.3 +.6 +5.2 +8.7 
si ean amt: 17, 928 | 68, 747 | 52,163 | 1,160, 250 64.72 | 16. 88 | +.7 +1.2 | (4) +2.1 
Ria ydgancis oncdbelnaasacunaaddews 4, 461 15, 521 | 11,207 | 365,134 | 81.85 | 23. 53 | +1.8 +2.0 | +6.7 +5.9 
| | | | | 
Maryland.................- sinampininiet 6, 417 | 25, 924 20,040 | 614, 981 95. 84 23.72 +.8 +1.2 +13.1 +14.5 
EE RE ES a aot 12, 902 | 43, 100 31, 841 1, 632, 379 126. 52 37. 87 +1.0 +1.4 | +5.8 +8.9 
| Aer. amore 20, 243 68, 776 49, 896 2, 234, 649 110. 39 32. 49 +1.3 +1.7 +12.7 +20.0 
acl at eas aa cidrephcgmnia ginal 7, 743 26, 284 20,211 | 927,194 | 119. 75 | 35. 28 +.7 +1.1 +9.0 +12.1 
GE a a 15, 655 59, 466 | 45, 890 402, 437 | 25. 71 6.77 —1.3 | —3.2 +17.8 +24.5 
SES ae a ae 21, 650 75, 640 56,065 | 1, 463,118 67. 58 | 19, 34 +.1 +.4 +6.6 | +8.7 
Ne ee lt hal a ce esenwistheinlinnind 2,130 7, 493 5, 628 | 222, 204 | 104. 32 | 29. 65 0 | +.8 —.9 —.3 
ETS Eee : 2, 574 9, 284 6, 934 241,614 93. 87 | 26. 02 +.8 +1.3 | +6.3 +8.0 
ss iE ; 17 62 | 45 755 | () 12.18 (3) (5) (5) (8) 
Peer BEOMNS.... .... no cccnccscuces 1,059 3, 881 | 2, 910 136, 397 128. 80 | 35.14 +1.3 +.9 —7.3 —5.6 
| | | | 
EE Re ee ee 5, 704 | 19, 052 | 14, 477 | 662, 122 116. 08 34.75 +.8 | +.6 | +12. 3 | +20.0 
New Mexico. .........- detihinianiceiin 6, 938 | 25, 322 | 19, 454 | 511, 504 | 73.72 20. 20 | +1.1 | +1.2 | +14.3 +14.9 
0 See 53, 640 | 191, 667 | 139,944 | 7,280, 484 | 135, 73 37.99 +1.4 | +1.5 | +15.1 | +17.9 
North Carolina_----- ntchemibninaiitt 19, 455 | 73, 686 56, 230 1, 201, 744 | 61.77 16. 31 +1.6 | +1.9 | +8. 2 | +12.9 
so iis nchencininee nme 1, 478 | 5, 437 4,175 176, 857 119. 66 32. 53 +.7 | +2.2 | +.1 | +5.1 
Re A Sa a ar , 15, 042 56, 618 | 42,963 | 1,380,146 91.75 24. 38 +1.4 | +.2 +17.6 | +19.7 
LETTE 15,462} 53,675 | 39,366 | 1,176, 859 | 76.11 | 21. 93 +.8 | +2.1 | —.1 +6. 2 
aes in anemic diesen 3, 970 14, 136 | 10, 669 | 490, 954 123. 67 34. 7. +2.8 | +2. 4 +16.0 +16.8 
a a cians Rn dintleaie 30, 040 | 114, 197 86, 378 3, 179, 939 | 105. 86 27.85 +1.7 +2.2 | +19.7 | +27.3 
aati aintsindcirsierneaiiit 42, 060 141,128 | 107, 930 , 445 | 10. 23 3.05 +.5 +1.0 | +14. 6 +18.8 
| | 
ss temnininupsineninrynatid 3,382 | 11, 661 | 8,576 | 378, 962 | 112.05 | 32. 50 | +.1 +.4 | 7.4 | +9.6 
inn ciaicbme wai 8, 251 | 32, 142 25, 035 | 390, 804 47. 36 12.16 +1.5 +1.9 | +14.3 | +11.8 
fee A 2, 873 | 9, 415 7, 212 | 233, 535 | 81.29 | 24. 80 +1.5 | +1.1 | +49 +4.1 
a cain ial cnaiinieagimatantigon 21, 755 78, 088 58, 268 1, 297, 724 | 59. 65 16. 62 +.3 +.5 | +4.1 —8.2 
DU iAtibeghndnhitabebatedncardmennnt 22, 823 | 89, 347 66, 823 1, 369, 973 60. 03 15. 33 +2.5 +2.9 +17.8 +16.4 
Sa a a a ee 3, 157 11, 066 8, 213 357, 421 113. 22 32. 30 +.3 +.7 +4.9 | +5.0 
 ticttieticdindbbuknndbameans 1,098 3, 810 | 2, 867 85, 695 | 78. 05 22. 49 +1.0 | +1.1 | +7.8 | +8.8 
EES aes 185 | 703 | 4, 402 23. 7! 6. 26 +.5 +.9 | +12.8 | +32. 6 
iid tetine Aindaennseawaiven anne 8, 830 34,140 26, 338 569, 967 64. 55 16. 69 +.9 | —1.1 | +12.1 | +7.3 
(“EE ESS: 9, 027 30, 673 22, 452 945, 7: 104. 77 30. 83 +1.6 +2.6 +3.9 | +3.8 
West Virginia 18, 988 72,071 | 56,017 | 1,388, 513 | 73.13 19. 27 +.8 +1.1 | +9.6 | +2.0 
Wisconsin 8, 241 a 21,110 1, 156, 328 140. 31 40. 43 +1.4 +5. 2 | +4.6 | +9. 6 
Wyoming 555 | 1, 993 1, 513 60, 836 | 109. 61 30. 52 | +2.2 +3.7 +4.3 +6.7 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
to revision. 5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in change, on less than 100 families. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 6 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
determining the amount of assistance. mental payments of $146,217 from general assistance funds were made to 3,817 
# Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. families. 
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Table 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
February 1955 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical — and cases receiving only such 
payments 


Payments to Percentage change from— 























recipients 
Num- 
ne ber January 1955 | February 1954 
State of recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- __ 
amount age ’ p 

— Amount — Amount 
Total. .......'227, 490 |$12, 421, 584 $54.60 +0.7 +1.2 +13.7 +16.1 
icindaccenes 9, 348 332,327 | 35.55 | +.5 +.6 | +9.8 +53.8 
SRP 4,412 136,029 | 30.83 2.7 +2.7 |+68.1 | +68. 0 
as 4, 925 254,743 | 51.72 | +.3 +.7 |+11.7 +2.2 
Sincccsstens 1, 689 180,174 106.67 +5.0 +8.3 +50.3 | +89.7 

Sate 175 9,324 | 53.28 —1.7 —.9 @ | (@® 
* aa 2, 186 131,288 60.06 +1.0 +.6 |+31.3 | +32.5 
aa 8, 490 356, 264 41.96 +2.0 +2.1 '+23.4 | +26. 5 
ES 1, 291 80,121 | 62.06 |+1.0 +.7 +10.5 | +28. 2 
PR socncanas 841 | 50,916 | 60.54 +1.2 +1.6) +.5) +2.9 
ce ican 5, 044 477,070 | 80.26 +1.2 +1.0 +13.3 +241 
DR cancsesds 3, 310 221,673 | 66.97 | +.5 —1.5 |) +6.3 +8.0 
| Ts " FF 515,990 | 42.43 | +.5 +.6 —.6 | +1.2 
7 EE .| 4,298 227, 202 | 52.86 | —.5 —.4) +9.6 | +11.3 
aa 9, 708 936,641 96.48 | +.3 +.1 | +3.0 +7.8 
se | 2,160 154,818 | 71.68 +1.6 +2.3 |+17.6 | +23.8 

ras 607 33, 685 | 55.49 |+2.9 +3.4 @ | @ 
es 2, 851 | 70,092 | 24.59 | +.4 +.4 |+26.7 | +26. 7 
REE 14, 160 734, 626 | 51.88 | —.4 —.4) —2.0) —2.1 
Si nsecessnel| ae 92,225 | 62.91 | —.1 —.4 |+11.0 | +11.8 
<< Sa 220 15,717 | 71.44 |+1.4 +1.4 +419 | +42.9 
| are 3, 055 240, 497 | 78.72 |+1.5 +1.4 |+26.3 +31.4 
acces 1, 852 74, 626 | 40.29 | +.1 +.3; —1.1] —.7 
*, se 40, 133 3, 327, 273 | 82.91 | +.2 +1.4 |+11.1 | +13.8 
i. =e 10, 434 387, 264 | 37.12 |+2.1 +2.3 |+23.7 | +27.0 
 ? — eee 846 67, 5386 | 79.83 |—1.1 +13.3 | +8.0 +24. 6 
Ohio ?.........-| 7,835 | 390,005 | 49.78 | +.6 +.1 |+15.3 |} +15.4 
RE -| 5,444 315, 249 | 57.91 (+1.5 +3.1 |+13.2| +368 
| eee 3, 089 236, 531 | 76.57 (+3.3 +2.8 |+24.7 | +25. 1 
eS 12, 788 693,404 | 54.22 | +.6 +1.4 +10.4 | 22.4 
_ Seem 18, 694 160,277 | 8.57 | +.8 +2.0 +29.0 +31. 2 

| } 

aaa 1,399} 102,902 | 73.55 +1.7 +.9 +31.5 | +34.1 
4}. eee 7, 401 233, 536 | 31.55 | +.6 +.7 | +9.0 +6.5 
5 ae 651 30, 294 | 46.53 |+3.2 +3.5 |+28.1 +33. 1 
. See 1, 439 57,237 | 39.78 +2.3 +2.7 +66.2; +69.3 
_ Seeees 1, 749 112, 387 | 64.26 | +.7 +.9 | +7.4 +8.0 
. ee odes 440) 21,605 | 49.10 +4.8 +5.3 +447 +48. 1 

| ae 94 | 1, 404 | 14.94 | (2) (2) @ | @ 
, aS 4, 550 174,958 | 38.45 | +.1 +.2 > +45 +8.1 
_  Seeerege 5, 512 394,972 | 71.66 | +.1 (4) —3.9 | —1.9 
oe IRE 8, 245 258, 442 | 31.35 +1.0 +1.1 |+36.7 | +22.6 

| 

ee 1, 129 102, 400 | 90.70 +1.0 —-1.3 +2.1) +3.5 
_ EER | 469 27,860 59.40 +.6 +.7 | +5.2 +5.7 








1 For definition of terms see the Pulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

3 In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $49,065 from general assistance 
funds were made to 1,977 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 








Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, February 1955 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to cases Percentage change from— 








Num- January 1955 February 1954 
State ber of in— in 
cases Total ,  ) ee i 
amount age Z 

| — Amount —_ Amount 
Total ?._._.'380,000 $21, 518,000 $56.70 | +2.5 2.7 | +21.6 +35. 7 

Ds eR 149 | 3,636 | 24.40 | —3.2 —1.3 (3) (3) 
Alaska... ..- 165 10, 845 | 65.73 |—13.6 +6.4/) +1.9 +12. 4 
ae 1, 842 75, 757 | 41.13 | +3.5 +1.7 | +17.5 +8.7 
a EAS | 1, 256 20, 280 | 16.15 |+30.2 | +30.3 |+181.6 | +236.5 
aa 5 | 36,857 | 1,812,245 | 49.17 2.1 +.6} +1.4 +5.1 
a cnseakesal | 2,641 | 109, 167 | 41.34 | +8.7/ +10.5| -—1.4 —13.1 
CRS i cxced 1$3,579| $210,741 | 58.88) +.4 —.6 |) +11.5 +17.0 
| 1,535 85,198 | 55.50 (+11.5 +15.5 | +36.2 +43. 6 
lea 520 | 31, 887 | 61.36 } —1.3 —.2 | —21.7 —19.8 
Fla.$ ail 90, 500 |......- se ERAS eke ei 

| | } 

aa 2, 586 58, 583 | 22.65 | —1.0 +1.3 | +16.9 +34.1 
Hawaii-_. 1, 995 | 113, 124 56.70 | +4.3 +5.5 |+168.5 | +275.1 

Idaho 7_....-.- | 92 | 4,141 | 45.01; () 3) | @) (3) 
42,542 | 3,065,886 | 72.07 | +4.5 +4.7 | +45.2 +64.3 
Sele | 14, 956 591, 474 | 39.55 | —4.7 —6.7 | +30.5 +46. 6 
Iowa | 4,930 175, 395 | 35.58 | +8.4 —3.3| +6.1 +6.2 
Kans........ | 2, 468 139, 933 | 56.70 | +5.1 +9.6 | +10.9 +19.8 
| RE 3, 247 97,381 | 29.99 2.2 +.8| +7.2 +12.4 
| eee | 7, 382 | 289, 570 | 39.23 | +.3 +.6 +410.0 +9.9 
Maine........| 4,309 190, 286 | 44.16 | +2.4 | +.9 +7.8 +8.9 

| | 

Se 2,835 | 160,403 | 56.58 | +5.5 | +5.2 | +22.9 +24.9 
Mass......... 14,446 | 793, 645 | 54. 94 | +2.2 +.6 | +12.0 +20. 8 
I 21, 942 | 1, 460, 508 | 66. 56 | +.8 | +.8 | 431.0) +521 
Minn.......- 9, 112 561, 873 | 61.66 | +45) +3.2 22.4/ +33.1 
eR | 92 12,498 | 13.57 | +3.3| +10.0| +13.8 +15.1 
Se 6,202} 240,722 | 38.26/438| +426/+193| +289 
DE, ccna 1, 340 | 48, 281 | 36.03 +48.9} +47.7/ -—8.7/ —19.9 
Nebr....- sonal eel 81,127 | 42.52 | +5.1 +9.7 +7.2 +8.4 
Nev..._. ice | 12,824 | 31.20 419.5; 41.6) +90) +129 
SS 1, 489 | 69,551 | 46.71 | +.7 +3.5 |) +19.9 +18. 5 
N. J.8......../ 10, 497 809, 535 | 77.12 | +6.4 +6.1 | +31.5 +43. 8 
N. Mex... 603 15, 396 | 25.53 | +6.0 +3.2 | +44.6 +40. 5 
TE mitigcona 935,230 | 2, 968, 469 84.26 | +3.7 +4.9 | +12.3 +27.4 
2) ae 2, 643 53, 261 | 20.15 | —1.7 —.6 +. 7 +.3 
N. Dak.....-. 785 | 35,218 | 44.86 +18.0/) +13.4) 410.1 +9. 6 
Ss 37,318 | 2, wb | 55.63 | +.8 +3.0 | +36.1 +51.9 
aaa 11 4, 700 pe Teel +5.0 |-- +7.9 
Oreg-- 4,382} 178,805 | 40.80| —9.5| -—37.8| —15.6 —47.2 
 ' ae 31,858 | 2,394,902 | 75.17 | +6.2 +8.2 | +85.2/} +130.1 
2 aa } 8,883 | 890) —.5 +.1| —52.6 —36.1 
Se 4, 366 294,065 | 67,35 | +1.9 —3.7 | +10.9 +18.8 

] rs 2, 259 | 51,469 | 22.78 | —2.2 +1.3 +.3 = 
\” ae 1, 499 | 46,851 | 31.25 | +6.5 +3.2 |) +68.4 +98. 4 
Tes 2M | 2,655 | 43,194 | 16.27 | —2.3 —.2| —13.1 +7.8 
ex.!2 <acel Se sf, et Se Se NS eee 
Uta 2, 292 | 145, 916 | 63.66 | —.2 | 2.5) +220) +366 
a 1, | I RI SR Sass eee 
2 eee 79 1,053 | 13.33) @) (3) —26.9 —26.2 
ARS ; 97,816 | 36.94 | +9.7| +10.7) +9.0 +12.2 
ee 12, 748 786,072 | 61.66 | —1.3 —.5 +.1 +3.6 
W. Va........ | 2500| 73,972 2856) -68/ -7.5 -93 > —IL8 
iain eal 10,980 | 829,282 75.53 | +2.2 +3.3  +31.4 +44.9 
Wi iabadas nce §29 | 29,747 56.23 +10.7 +19.6 +31.3 +56. 3 








1 For definition of terms see the Rudletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

$’ About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 


6 Partly estimated. 
? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 


and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Includes 8,099 cases and payments of $281,265 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

1! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,674 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,462 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. : 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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